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_ AGRICULTURE 
HARRY FARMER'S TALKS. 
SXIX. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 





This has been an unusual spring— 
a warm Mareh and a cool wet April. 
This has made insects very bad. The 
eorn crop will be short on account of 
the insects killing so much. Some 
farmers have planted cotton on their 
eorn lands. 
us success generally, but so much 
rain this year prevented early plant- 
ing. 

One farmer said that if you wish 
to get a gocd stand, plow only just a 
little bed to plant on, and leave the 
middle of.the rows unbroken until 
the corn gets 10 to 12 inches high. 
This is not the best way to cultivate 
the land easily. 
ereen strip covered with weeds and 
gress will no doubt give the insects 
something to feed on besides corn. 

The early spring has given us ear- 
ly Irish potatoes and peas. We have 
had them as early as the middle of 
April, which is two weeks earlier 
than the average. 

THE RIGHT WAY TO SAVE SEED. 


A neighbor gave Mary Jane some | 


garden pea seed. She took special 
pairs with them, and after her early 
peas have been bearing three weeks 


the others are forming blossoms over 


three feet from the ground. No 
doubt these peas have been grown 
"or several years and the last peas 


which grew on top have been saved 
for seed. Where any one wishes to 
enve their own seeds they should be 
to the that 
or save the whole erop borne 
the plant. We our 


lima beans several years 


eareful save first peas 
eome 
bev 
seewce or 
that 


shead of any of our neighbors. This 


have saved 


way and generally have them 


rule will apply to tomatoes, pepper, 
okra, ecueumber, melons, egg plant, 
and a great many others. It is not 
best to save your own seed of every 
kind. You can often buy them cheap- 
er but there are some plants which 


do 


mated. 


re 


better after 


Early planting has given | ; 
doy & & | consisted of wheat bran or corn meal 





But to leave this | 


~ acai 





they become aceli- | 
, | 
We have planted the same | 


pepper, okra and collards for ten or | 


twelve years and do not care to make | 


any changes. Two or three years 


ago a lady sold large quantities of 


tomatoes while those grown by her 
neighbors rotted so badly that they | 
could not get enough to supply their 
When asked why hers were 
so nice, she said that it was because 


We | 


families. 


she planted home-grown seed. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


give this for what it is worth. It 
takes just such little things as these 
to make the difference between suc- 
eess and loss. 

TREATING SICK HOGS. 


Some of our pigs got sick. The 
symptoms indicated cholera. The 


sick ones were separated from the 
others and not allowed any water ex- 
cepting some which had about a tea- 


spoonful of cooking soda (bicarbon- | 


ate) to the quart of water. The feed 
mixed 
They refused to eat any- 
days. After 
eating we gave 
them some oats and green food, such 
-abbage leaves. In less than a 
week they appeared to be all right, 
excepting the loss of weight. 


with liver regulator 


with 


some 
it. 
thing for about two 
they commenced 


as 


have tried these liver medicines for 
We 


would give the brands used but it 


hogs with good results before. 


would not be treating the publishers 
fair. The lose a 
great deal by not advertising in the 
columns of The Progressive Farmer, 


manufacturers 


as it reaches thousands 
that no other paper does in North 


Carolina. 


HARRY FARMER. 





Three or Four Questions. 


A Nash 
writes: 

“T have a question to ask some 
brother. The question is how to raise 
cabbage seed in this country to be 
as good as those we buy? I am con- 
fident we can raise them here as well 
as anywhere else. If not, why not? 
We can raise any other seed.” 

Many attempts to raise first class 
cabbage seed in the South have been 


County correspondent 


made, but without general success. 
The work seems to require a cooler 
climate. 


A Guilford County reader asks: | 


“In speaking of plowing four or six 
inches deep, do you mean that the 





We | 


of people | 





soil shall be six inches deep after it | 


is turned, or do you mean that the 


plow shall cut six inches deep on | 


the land side ?” 

The meaning is six inches deep on 
the land side. 
And here is another question: 
“Will a young cow that failed to give 
milk from one teat with her first calf 
ever give milk from that teat? 
is open and some thin milk and wa- 
ter will come from it now.” 


We are told that it is probable 


Teat | 


that the cow will not give milk from | 


that teat. 





| 


| does not germinate 


Ginseng Culture. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
Ginseng (Panax quinquefolia), is 
native perennial plant closely 
related to the garden parsnip, carrot 
and celery. It grows wild in oak and 
maple woods in all the more North- 


a 


ern States, and extends southward 
along the Alleghany Mountains. In 


North Carolina this plant is found | 


only in high mountain valleys. 


It is | 


. : é ; | 
found only in moist loamy soil under | 


deep shade. The plant cannot en- 
dure the sun and when timber is cut 
out it dies from the locality. , The 


plant as found growing wild is from 


| quently, and each fall 


8 to 16 inches tall with from one to | 


three leaves which are in turn com- 


lets. 
fingers on the hand; they are ovate, 


The leaflets are arranged like 


sharply toothed on edges and taper 


pointed at tip. The flowers 


| posed of from 3 to 5 or rarely 7 leaf- | 


are | 


greenish-yellow and appear in July. 


The root resembles a parsnip. 


| chased for about $2.00 per 100. 


Wild ginseng is extensively  col- | 
leeted wherever it abounds. The 


rapacity of collectors is fast exter- | 
minating the plant and many at- | 


tempts have been made to cultivate 
it artificially. Most such 
have ended in failure. 


attempts 
The plant is 
very difficult to grow and only with 


r 


great care, patience and considerable | 


expense is it possible to sueceed. 

The wild root, dried, brings about 
$2.00 per pound. 
often bring $5.00 per pound. 


Cultivated roots | 
The 


market is China where this plant is | 


the universal American 


physicians say it has no medicinal 


nostrum, 


virtue and never prescribe it. Owing 


to the frequent stories told of enor- | 


mous profits to be made by cultivat- 


ing this plant there is a constant de- | 
mand from the North Carolina De- | 


partment of Agriculture for advice 
regarding methods of growing gin- 
To those who want to try the 
experiment the 
offered ° 

1. Ginseng 


seng. 


following advice is 


eannot be profitably 
grown any where in North Carolina 
east of the mountains. The climate 
is unsuitable. 

2. There may be profit in growing 
inseng west of the Blue Ridge. 


oO 
Lael 


2. Ginseng cannot be grown in full 
It must have a loose, rich, 
Drought 


sunlight. 


moist and eool - soil. is 


fatal. 
The 


roots and 


plant is propagated from 
The plant 


produces seed in abundance, but the 


from seeds. 


seed requires to be planted immedi- 
ately after it beeomes ripe, and then 


| 


The best plan is to sow the 
seed as soon as ripe in shallow boxes, 
tack wire cloth over these to keep 
out mice and worms, and place box 
where it will be continually moist 
and well shaded. Let the young 
plants grow one year in the seed 
box, then transplant to the perma-= 
nent bed. This must be rich, moist, 
vell shaded. Set the 
plants about six apart in 
Cultivate fre- 

muleh_ the 
bed with straw or pine branches. If 
everything goes right the roots will 
be fit to sell the fifth after 
transplanting. But a single drought 
may ruin the entire crop at any time. 


months. 


loose soil, 
inches 


rows 18 inches apart. 


year 


Mice, moles and boys are the only 
pests of the erop. 

In starting a new plantation, un- 
had_ directly 
from the plant, it is best to begin 


less the seed ean be 


with small roots which may be pur- 
FH. 
P. Kelsey, Kawana, N. C., and Geo. 
Stanton, Summit Station, N. Y., 
supply such roots. 

The plantations 
from October 1 to 


should be made 


April 1. 


When ready for harvesting the 
entire bed*should be carefully dug 
up and the crop assorted. Plants 


too small to sell may be replanted. 
The larger and smoother the roots 
The roots are 
simply washed elean and dried in 


the higher the price. 


sun or in a fruit evaporator. The 
following persons buy for export, 


Viz. : 
Wallace Bros., Statesville, N. C.; 
M. Sabel & Sons, Louisville, Ky.; 
S. Wells & Co., 211 Vine St., Cin- 
einnati, O.; J. L. Cilley, 101 Gold St., 
New York. 
GERALD McCARTHY, 
Biologist N. C. Department of Ag- 


riculture, Raleigh. 





An Edgecombe subseriber asks 
about the reliability of the Interna- 
tional Stock Feed. We take it that 
he refers to the brand which Com- 
missioner Patterson has just exposed. 
See 11 of last 


Progressive Farmer. 


’ 
note on page week’s 


Some things none of us ean well 
afford. 


trees, 


One is to set poor plants or 
Another to 
poorly prepared ground, and another 


is set them 


on 


is to work over them on poor land. 

We have not always an opportunity 
of doing great things; but we can 
hourly perform insignificant actions 
ardent love-—Francis of 


with an 


until after 18 | Sales. 
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‘*FUSSING ’’ THAT PAID. 





A Little Story With a Moral for Grow- 
ers of Berries and Truck. 


Hank Peters’ profits from straw- 


berries were the talk of the neigh- 
borhood. 
“Just that feller’s luck!” sputtered 


Deacon Pepperton, disgustedly. | 
“Mebbe it ain’t all luck,” hinted | 
Mrs. Pepperton, mildly. “Why don’t | 
you go over an’ have a talk with him? | 
P’rhaps he’s got some new idee—he’s 
always havin’ ’em, you know.” 


“Fudge!” ejaculated the Deacon. 
Mrs. Pepperton wisely said no 
more. Whereupon, inside of ten 


minutes, her husband concluded that 
‘mebbe he’d *bout it;” 
so he picked up his hat, went out of 
the door, thence “eross lots” to Mr. 
Peters’ Mrs. Pepperton 
smiled. She knew that opposition 
was not the way to manage the Dea- 
con. 

Hank was in his packing-shed, put- 


better see 


farm. 


ting some finishing-touches on a 
number of filled berry-crates. 

“Hello, Deacon,” said he, as he 
neatly stenciled shipping-directions 
on the ends of the crates. 


“Tow Hank? I 


5 iis ; i 
you’re makin’ a pile o 


are you, hear 
money off’n’ 
your strawberries this year.” 

“Oh, I'm doin’ fairly well, Deacon 
—nothin’ to complain of,” replied 
Hank, as he picked up some printed 
labels, and began to paste one on the 
end of each crate. The labels read 
as follows: 





| EXTRA CHOICE STRAW- | 

BERRIES. | 
| From | 
| Lake View Farm | 
| Henry Peters, Proprietor, | 
Peachville, Mich. 
| Our Mottos: | 
| “Every Box Guaranteed” 
| “The Bottom as Good as the Top” | 
| “All Big Berries” | 





“Ahem!” said the “Ex- | 
pensive business, those labels, eh? 
I ean’t ’ford extras myself. 
What’s that white, scalloped paper | 


Deacon. 


such 





for, ’longside the boxes ?” 

“That? Oh, just to make the | 
erates look more tasty, you know. | 
It’s called ‘lace-paper’—the — kind | 


oe : : | 
that confectioners put in their fancy | 


candy-boxes. As for the labels—” | 

“That paper must have cost some- | 
thin’, too!” interrupted the Deacon. | 
“Yes, somethin’. I pay two dol- | 
lars and twenty-five cents for a thou- | 
sand strips, an’ it takes two strips 
for each crate. The labels each cost 
a fraction 0’ a cent, the paste is ex- | 


an’ | 
tear on a brush comes high—eall it 
one penny, all told, an’ you won’t be 
far from the mark. 


pensive o’ course, an’ the wear 


Only a million- 


aire could ’ford such extras, that’s 
a fact.” 

But the Deacon was proof against | 
“Why,” exclaimed he, | 


mild sarcasm. 


“youre wastin’ a dollar on ev’ry | 
| 

hundred crates!’ | 
“Qorrect. But you’ve forgotten 


one little thing.” 
“What’s that?” 
“’m gettin’ a 


good many extra 


dollars in return for each dollar that | 
I ‘waste’ on the crates that way.” 


| strawberries like yours. 


The Deacon looked incredulous at 
this statement. 
“Hact, 


Hank, good- 


continued 


| naturedly, as he inked a rubber stamp 


and marked part of the erates “Bu- 

bach” and the others “Marshall.” 
“Who’s your 

“Smith & Jones, Chicago.” 

“Why, I ship to that firm myself!” 

“Good firm, eh?’ 

“Ye-es. But they 


haven’t done 


| very well with my berries this year. 


They claim the crop is big, an’ the 
berries hard to sell. Lately I haven’t 
got more’n seventy cents a erate for 
What have 
you been gettin’ ?” 

“*Bount a dollar an’ a quarter,” 
replied Hank, coolly, as he deftly in- 
serted a cluster of strawberry-leaves 
in each end of each erate, then nailed 
down the covers. 

“A dollar an’ a quarter!” ejacu- 
lated the Deacon. “Then those fel- 
lers have been cheatin’ me.” 

Hank’s full of nails. 
In a moment he asked, “How do you 
pack your berries, Deacon?” 


mouth was 


“Oh, just put ’em in the crates, an’ 
the I ain’t got 
time to fuss with ’em the way you 
Time’s too valuable to be a-put- 
terin’ that way.” 


fasten on covers. 


do. 


“What’s your time worth an hour, 
neighbor 2?” 

“All o’ twenty cents, I reckon.” 

“An’ how much time do you think 
I spend each day putterin’, as you 
call it?” 

“An hour or so, mebbe.” 

“Call it an hour—at twenty cents. 
Now, how many erates o’ berries did 
you ship last week? Two hundred, 
eh? Well, I shipped ’bout the same 
number. I wasted durin’ the week, 
we'll allow, a dollar’s worth o’ time 
an’ two ‘extras.’ 
My sales-cheecks footed up ’bout two 
hundred and fifty dollars. Yours, al- 
lowin’ your own estimate, footed up 


dollars’ worth 0’ 


*bout one hundred an’ forty dollars. 
Therefore, my putterin’ has paid me 
one hundred less 
three dollars for extra time an’ ma- 
That ain’t a_ bad 
profit, Deaeon, on an hour’s fussin’ 


an’ ten dollars, 


terials. week’s 


T haven’t counted Sat- 
urday, ’eause we don’t pick berries 


once a day. 


on that day—nor on Sunday, neith- 
er.” 

The Deacon sat down, did some fig- 
uring on a board, and finally admit- 
ted that 
im at? 


there “might be somethin’ 
Then, less incredulous, but 
no less curious, he examined Hank’s 


method of packing—noting the uni- | 
formity of the berries; the neat man- | 


the contents of each 
box was rounded off and ar- 
the 
the boxes 


ner in whieh 
quart 
eareful 


ranged; way 


were put into the erates, 
not 


SO as 


show visible signs of juice-stains on 


the wood; the absence of half-ripe | 


or overripe berries, and lastly the 

lack of sand or dirt on the fruit. 
Then Hank took him out into the 

“patch,” and showed him how each 


plant grew in a hill by itself, and 


explained that strawberries were 
/} much more uniform and choice when 
grown on that system and under 


high culture than when tangled to- 





commission-man 2” | 
| demanded the Deacon. 


in which | 


to bruise the berries nor | 


gether in a half-cared-for matted 
row. He said that the straw mulch 
around the plants kept the fruit 
clean and the ground moist. 

“Yes,” commented the Deacon, 
| cunningly, “but straw an’ high cul- 
ture are extras you ain’t “lowed for.” 

“Seventeen dollars would cover 
such items,” replied Hank, “which 
still leaves me ninety dollars ahead.” 

“Ahem! Well, you always was a 
mighty lucky feller, Hank! I must 
be goin’. Good-by.”—Walter’ E. 
Andrews, in Farm and Fireside. 





Best Time for Cutting Forage. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The Experiment Station Division 
of the Department of Agriculture 
has been gathering some information 
regarding the best time to cut for- 
age crops including oats, field peas, 
field corn, millet, sorgum, Kafir corn 
A deseription of ex- 
periments is given where analyses 
were made of these crops at two dif- 
ferent stages in the growth of each. 
In the oats and peas grown together 
the first analysis was made when the 
pea-pods were beginning to form, the 
second when the pod had all filled 
out and similar stages of growth for 
the other crops. The following table 
will indicate the stages of the crops 
at the different analyses: 

Peas, first analysis, pods beginning 


and cow-peas. 


to form; second analysis, pods filled 
out. Oats (1), beginning to head; 
(2), in full bloom. Field corn (1), 
tassels showing; (2) corn full grown, 
Millet (1), beginning 
to head; (2), headed, seeds nearly 
ripe. Sorgum (1) beginning to 
head; (2), headed, seeds forming. 
Kafir corn (1), beginning to head: 
(2) headed, seeds forming. Cow-peas 
(1), vines 16 inches high, no blos- 
soms; (2) well developed, some pods 
formed. 

In reaching a conclusion various 
factors were taken into account be- 
yond the mere amount of nutrition 
found, such as wholesomeness, diges- 
tibility, palatability, ete. It was de- 
veloped that the mixed ¢rop of oats 


ear forming. 


and peas improves in composition as 
it grows older and should probably 
be allowed to stand so long as the 
pea vines remain fairly erect. The 
proportion of flesh-forming to fat- 
forming constituents in fodder ob- 
tained from oats and peas is very 
nearly the correct one for a well- 
balaneed ration for most classes of 
animals, and it would probably be 
found unnecessary to supplement 
this fodder with grain or other foods. 
| Fieldeorn, millet, sorgum and 
| Kafir corn decrease rapidly in pro- 
| In 
| order to obtain a fodder from these 
| having as narrow a ratio of flesh- 
| 
| 
| 





| tein content while heading out. 


forming to fat-forming foods as pos- 
| sible the crop should be cut at as 
early a stage as it can be well cured. 
For “roughage,” to be fed in con- 
with highly nitrogenous 
foods it may well be allowed to grow 
until the seed forms. After that, 
however, the stalks rapidly become 
woody and the proportion of waste 
is greatly increased. No very sig- 
nificant change was found in the 
cow-peas, but this fodder is highly 
| recommended on account of its large 
| proportion of nitrogenous, strength- 
| producing material and small per- 
| centage of indigestible fiber. 

| GUY E. MITCHELL. 


| nection 








The Pickle Industry in Bladen County? 


The Heinz Pickle Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., will establish a cur- 
ing plant at Clarkton, Bladen Coun- 
ty, to prepare cucumber pickles for 
market. A representative of the 
company, says the Wilmington Mes- 
senger, will remain at Clarkton to 
instruct the farmers in the cultiva- 
of cucumbers and as to the 
proper time to market them. The 
company has guaranteed the farm- 
ers 50 cents a bushel for cucumbers 
and 400 acres are more will be 
planted this season. In fact, the 
company has signed contracts for 
that amount, and the probability is 
that 2,000 acres will be planted. 

The Company’s curing 
plant will consist of numerous tanks 
in which the pickles will be cured in 
brine and then be shipped in barrels 
to the factory at Pittsburg for prep- 
aration in mercantile packages. It 
is anticipated that this pickle indus- 
try will leave from $15,000 to $20,- 
000 at Clarkton this season. 


tion 


Heinz 





Cleared $1,210 on One Cow. 


Mr. W. F. Harper, of Contentnea 
Neck Township, owns a cow which 
has been giving milk since February 
15, 1892. 
duction of two and one-half gallons 
of milk per day, and now yields one 
gallon per day. This cow is a per- 
petual milker, and was a fine invest- 
ment. Mr. Harper paid $10.70 for 
her, sold her calf for $10 and has had 
milk from her every day for over 
eleven Putting the average 
at two gallons of milk per day, the 
cow has yielded 8,030 gallons of milk 
during the eleven years and _ esti- 
mating the value of the milk at twen- 
ty cents per gallon, which is easily 
obtained for the lacteal fluid in this 
section, we have $1,606. Deducting 
$5.00 a month for the cow's support, 
or $396 for the eleven years, the cow 
has $1,210 to her credit, besides $10 
obtained for the single calf of this 


She started with a pro- 


years. 


remarkable cow. This beats the 
most intensive farming.—Kinston 


Free Press. 





A large demand has been made. 
5 


of Congress, Sena- 
tors and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture for the Farmers’ Bulletin enti- 
tled “The Feeding of Farm Ani- 
mals.” This bulletin has just been 
revised by the Department and re- 


upon members 


issued by the Government Printing 
Office. 
the best small documents issued un- 


It is believed to be one of 


der the Secretary of Agriculture 
and goes briefly but clearly into the 
question of the most nutritious and 
palatable feeds and therefore the 
most profitable for eattle, 
hogs and sheep. Balanced ration is 
deseribed and’ discussed and the 
necessity shown, if success and profit 
are to be attained by the farmer in 
raising stock, whether with two or 
three head or a hundred, of adopt- 
ing methods of feeding proved by 
scientific, practical tests rather 
than the hit and miss methods so 
frequently found on the farm. This 
bulletin (Farmer’s Bulletin No. 22) 
like all other farm bulletins is free 
to farmers upon application to 
members of Congress or the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 


horses, 








ote late cee eal 
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EASY SCIENCE STUDIES FOR 
FARMERS. 





IX.—A Short Lesson on Feeding. 

There are a few simple matters 
that every man who is growing cat- 
tle or any other kind of live stock 
We 
are always hopeful of the child who 
when presented with a toy sets him- 
self deliberately to work to take it 
to pieces, not to gratify a destructive 
instinct, but to find out of what it 
is made and how it is put together, 
and thus be able some time to repro- 


should thoroughly understand. 


If our 
farmers would inquire what the pig, 
the ealf, the colt, or the lamb is made 
of, they would know better how te 
feed the dam. If they knew the 
composition of feeds, they would 
know what kind of feed to give in 
order to secure the most complete 
In order 
to aid them in this, we venture a 
short lesson on feeding animals. 


duce it or something like it. 


growth and development. 


Looking at those young things as 
they come to us, we find that they 
have bones, muscle, fat, blood, and 
hair or wool. The muscles are main- 
ly water and the substance we eall 
protein, in which mixed _— grasses, 
clover hay, bran, and oil meal are 
rich, oats moderately so, while pro- 
in corn, timothy 
In this 
about two-thirds of the 
the 
part protein. There is more or less 
fat in these little fellows, but the 
cells that contain it are made up of 
Protein also enters into the 
blood and hair, and scientists tell us 
that they are about 80 per cent wa- 
ter, some times 85 per cent, and the 
In order to 
keep up the heat and force, these an- 
imals require heat makers which we 
eall carbohydrates or carbon and wa- 


tein is deficient 
hay, corn fodder and straw. 
young thing 
water and living 


muscles are 


protein. 


rest mostly protein. 


ter, and an excess over and above that 
which is required is stored up in the 
system for future use in the form of 
fat. 


of feeding young animals is to give 


The rational system, therefore, 


them enough food containing protein 
for the development of bones and 
museles, enough carbohydrates to 
keep up the heat and supply the an- 
imal foree, and when full grown an 
exeess of these heat-makers to inter- 
lard the museles with the amount of 
fat necessary to make the meat pal- 
The farmer, 
therefore, who feeds his calf skim- 


atable and nutritious. 


milk with corn enough to furnish the 
heat and with good pasture in the 
summer with oats, clover hay, and 
enough eorn to supply the heat in 
Tf he 


feeds his pigs after weaning with 


winter is feeding just right. 


grass, especially clover, with oats 
and corn enough to supply heat, he 


When 


he goes to fattening the pig, which 


is feeding the pig just right. 


is simply loading it up with fat, he 
must feed corn largely because that 
If the re- 
verses this and feeds an excess of 


is what the animal needs. 


eorn to the weanling pig and keeps it 
in a dry pen, he will necessarily 
make it a short, chuffy gob of fat, 
an animated lard keg, that will have 
a deficieney of blood, will have feeble 
vitality, weak bones, and will break 








down when he hauls it to market. On 
the other hand, the farmer who feeds 
a fattening pig oats is making a mis- 
take in that he requires it to keep 
up the heat with an expensive food 
and a food that is deficient in fat 
while having an excess of protein 
above the requirements of the ani- 
One of the greatest mistakes 
the farmer makes in growing hogs 
is in giving the brood sow an excess 
of fat-formers, thus compelling her 
to take the protein which the pig 
must have at birth out of her own 
system, weakening her vitality and 
her frequently to break 
Another mistake is in not 
providing the pig in its growing 
stages with enough of bone-making 
The calf will get it out 
of the hay, the pig can not, hence 


mal. 


causing 
down. 


material. 


_pigs should always be fed charcoal 


and ashes, and lime occasionally, in 
order that they may obtain the ma- 
terial out of which to make the bone. 
Something can not be made out of 
nothing. Bones can not be made out 
of any food that does not have ash 
in it, and plenty of it. Muscle can 
not be made out of carbohydrates; 
it never has been, never will, hence 
food rich in carbohydrates and fats, 
while the precise thing wanted in 
fattening hogs, is exactly the thing 
not wanted in growing. The same 
general law applies to all kinds of 
stock. 

Do not get frightened at these big 
We use them as little as pos- 
sible, but farmers may just as well 
learn what they mean, and when we 
talk about ash they should under- 
that makes the 
bones particularly and is found more 
or less in all constituents of the body 
except the fat. When talk of 
protein we mean those elements of 
food which go to make up muscle. 
While they can be used to supply 
heat, the heat-makers or ecarbohy- 
drates can not be used to furnish 
musele. A very large per cent of 
the mistakes the farmers make grow 
out of not understanding these sim- 


words. 


stand it is which 


we 


They are laws of na- 
ture, unchangeable, and which a man 
-an violate only at his peril. 


ple principles. 


Tn un- 
dertaking to buck against these, in- 
tentionally or unintentionally, he is 
simply butting his head against a 
stone wall, and one or two efforts of 
this kind should satisfy him that he 
is wrong.—Dr. Henry Wallace in 
Wallace’s Farmer. 





Where farmers desire to secure 
copies of publications of the Agri- 
eultural Department they should ap- 
ply preferably to their members of 
Congress or U. S. Senators, provid- 
ing they know the numbers or names 
of the publications, for the reason 
that the bulk of the farmer’s bulle- 
tins are printed under aet of Con- 
gress and every Senator and Repre- 
sentative receives a quota for distri- 
bution. The Seeretary of Agricul- 
ture also receives some’ copies, but 
preferably be 
made on the Congressmen as Con- 


the demands should 


gress is the body which authorizes 
the money for the printing and it is 
right that applications for such doe- 
uments should be made direct. 





Cultivating Corn Crop. 

The cultivation of the corn crop 
will require attention through this 
The object of 
One to kill 


the weeds, the other the conservation 


month and the next. 
cultivation is two-fold. 


of the moisture in the land. The 
latter is the most important of the 
two. Without abundant moisture 


the crop cannot be a success, and this 
conservation of moisture can only 
be secured by keeping the top three 
or four inches in a finely broken con- 
dition so as to destroy the ecapillar- 
When once the soil 
becomes consolidated, moisture evap- 


ity of the soil. 


orates from it in the hot weather so 
quickly that the tender rootlets of 
absolutely prevented 
from securing the food needed te 
All plant 


taken up by plants in a liquid form, 


the corn are 


make growth. food is 


and the amount of this liquid re- 
At the Wis- 


been proved 


quired is enormous. 
consin station is has 
that every pound of dry matter in a 
corn erop requires 310 pounds of 
water to make it. To secure this it 
is necessary not only to utilize the 
rainfall during growth, but also to 
eall upon the reserve moisture in the 
soil accumulated during the winter 
and spring months. This ean only 
be done by keeping the surface soil 
finely broken. the 
deeply will not serve this purpose. 


To plow crop 
Plowing deeply and exposing large 
surfaces of the subsoil to the action 
of the air and sun is the way to dry 
it, and not to conserve moisture. 
This method of cultivating the crop 
the further 


that it damages and breaks the ten- 


has also disadvantage 
der roots of the plant, and thus eur- 
tails its feeding What _ is 


needed is to eneourage the making 


power. 


of more roots rather than the cut- 
ting off of those roots already made. 
Few farmers realize how quickly the 
eorn plant will fill the ground with 
roots if the soil is in a fine econdi- 
tion and well supplied with moisture. 


Long before the corn is too tall te | 


the whole width between the 
rows should be filled with the feeding 
rootlets of the plants and to use a 
plow through these is to irreparably 
The 


ments to cultivate a corn crop with 


work 


injure the crop. best imple- 
for the first two or three workings 
One or 
the other of these implements should 


are a harrow or a weeder. 


be run over the crop before it breaks 


through the land, and this be re- 
peated at intervals of five or six 


days until the erop is too tall to be 
thus worked. Whilst this may seem 
a harsh method, and likely to result 
in pulling up or injuring the plants, 
it will be found in practice to have 
no such effect, but will result in keep- 
ing a fine muleh on the surtace and 


will destroy all weeds as fast as they | Hd 
| method is 


germinate, thus aecomplishing at 
one time both the objects of eultiva- 
tion. The number of times which a 


erop should be cultivated im order to 


secure the best results depends large- | 


ly upon the character of the weather 


during the growing’ season. It 
should be cultivated after every 





heavy rain as soon as the land is dry | 


enough to work freely, and at other | Biologist, N. C. 


times whenever the soil is showing 





signs of crusting or whenever weeds 
The advantages of 
forcibly 
shown in an experiment made at the 
New Hampshire Station, where cer- 
tain plats were given no cultivation, 


are appearing. 


frequent cultivation are 


other plats were cultivated five times 
and other plats were cultivated four- 
Some of the plats were 
cultivated shallow and others deep. 
On the plats not cultivated the weeds 
grew luxuriantly, and the yield was 


teen times. 


17 bushels of shelled corn to the acre. 
The plats cultivated shallow four- 
teen times yielded at the rate of 80 
bushels of shelled corn to the acre. 
On the plats cultivated shallow five 
79 bushels of 
Where the 
plats were cultivated deep five times 
the vield was 69 bushels per acre. A 
plow should never be used to eulti- 
It has no place in 


times the yield was 
shelled corn to the acre. 


vate a corn crop. 
a eorn field after the crop is planted, 
except it may be in the rich river 
low ground, where climbing vines are 
so troublesome, growing between the 
plants in the rows. As these cannot 
be reached by a cultivator of any 
kind, and hoeing is too costly, a light 
furrow may be plowed on to them to 
smother them out, but the space be- 
tween the rows should be cultivated 
level with either an Iron Age or 
dise eultivator after the crop is too 
well the 
Keep the soil as nearly level 
as possible, and throw no hills to 
the corn. The idea that throwing a 
hill to the corn will prevent it being 
blown down is a fallacy. If the corn 
eut during 
growth by deep eultivation they will 


grown to be worked with 


weeder. 


roots have not been 
have such a hold on so large a sur- 
face of the soil that ordinary 


wind storm will hurt the erop. Hills 


no 


thrown to the corn only expose a 
much larger surface of soil to the 
drying winds and sun, and lead to 
drouthing of the crop and a reduced 
yield. Cultivate frequently and eul- 
tivate level and shallow.—May South- 
ern Planter. 





A New Method of Turpentine Orchard- 
ing. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

The attention of all interested in 
the turpentine and rosin industry is 
ealled to the fact that a new and 
much improved method of working 
pine forests for turpentine has been 


devised by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. By this 
method the number of hands re- 


quired to work a “task” is less than 
by the common method while at the 
same time the quantity and quality 
of the “dip” is about doubled. Trees 
worked by the new method will live 
longer and yield more than by pres- 
ent methods. 
The cost of introducing the new 
small and will be more 
than repaid out of the extra profits 
of the first season. The Department 
at Washington will send free of 
charge a man to start the new sys- 
tem in any loeality in which turpen- 
tine is a considerable industry. 
Those who are interested should 
correspond with Seeretary Wilson 
of the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 

GERALD MeCARTHY, 
Department Agri- 
culture. 
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GENERAL NEWS 


Mr. Cleveland Not ‘‘ Desirous,’’ But 
Doesn’t Say He Wouldn’t. .. 





In reply to a letter from B. F. 
Holder, Jr., editor of the Athens 
Banner, in which was given the re- 
sult of a poll of the business men 
of Athens, which showed up strongly 
for the nemination of Mr. Cleveland 
and in which was this question: 

“Are you now considering or would 
you consider making the race for the 
Presidency next year on the Demo- 
eratic ticket?” Ex-President Cleve- 
land writes as follows: 

“Princeton, N. 
“B. F. Holder, Jr.: 

“Dear Sir:—I thank you for your 
letter of the 4th instant and for the 
editorial clipping from your paper 
which accompanied it. I cannot fail 
to be gratified by the kindly expres- 
sions which frequently come to me 
in these days from all parts of our 
country, and I desire to thank you 
for your loyal support in the past 
and for exceedingly friendly expres- 
sions at this time. 

“In answer to the question with 


J., May 6. 


which you conclude your letter, I can 
say no more than to assure you that 
at no time since the close of my last 
administration have I been desirous 
of carrying the Democratic banner 
for the fourth time in a Presidential 
contest. 

“Yours very truly, 

(Signed) 
“GROVER CLEVELAND.” 





Appropriations by the Last Two Con- 
gresses 


The volume required by law to be 
prepared at the end of each session 
of Congress under the direction of 
the committees on appropriation for 
the Senate and House has been com- 
pleted for the second session of the 
Fifty-seventh Congress. A sum- 
mary of the appropriations shows 
a total of $753,058,506.02. 

In addition, contracts are author- 
ized to be entered into for public 
works requiring future appropria- 
tions by Congress in the aggregate 
sum of $36,989,859.34. 

The total appropriation made by 
the Fifty-sixth Congress amount to 
$1,440,489,434.87, and by the Fifty- 
seventh Congress to be $1,553,683,- 


002.57, an inerease by the Fifty- 
seventh Congress over the Fifty- 


sixth Congress of $113,193,567.70. 





The latest report of the British 
postoflice department shows that the 
aggregate of deposits in the post- 
office savings banks is about $715,- 
000,000. This is a large total, but 
it is no more than is contained in 
the savings banks of Massachusetts 
and Connecticut combined, and is 
$200,000,000 less than is deposited 


in those of New York. The most 
striking fact regarding the _ post- 


office banks is that the depositors 
number 8,500,000, or about one-fifth 
of the population. About $150,- 
000,000 is also deposited in private 
savings banks. 





Is It to Come? 


Under the waters of the Atlantic 
there are now 45,000 miles of cables 
connecting the United States with 
Europe. These lines belong to five 
distinet cable systems; but in respect 
and control 
there are but two or three cable or- 
Over these lines the 
commercial rate for mesages to Eng- 
land or France is 25 cents a word. 
The rate for press messages, which 
are mostly transmitted after the 
is ten cents a 


to their management 


ganizations. 


close of business, 
word. 

Against the competition of the 
Marconi rate at, say 2% cents a 
word, the cable rate of 25 cents a 
word could manifestly not be main- 
tained. Perhaps it is not rash to 
put the coming Marconi rate for 
press at 1 cent a word. 
The effect upon the cable companies 
of a competition so formidable can, 
of course, be imagined by any one. 
That these companies will go out of 
business, however, is not to be ex- 
pected. Their cables may go out of 
business—may be abandoned to des- 
uetude and decay in the deeps. But 
the corporations themselves, it is 
natural expect, advancing at a 
somewhat livelier pace than their 
policy and their freedom from com- 
petition has permitted in the past, 
would by purchase or invention pro- 
vide themselves with a system and 
apparatus of wireless telegraphy.— 
New York Times. 


messages 


to 





Christian Science Practice Illegal in 
Pennsylvania. 


Christian Scientists have been 


denied the right to do business in 


the State of Pennsylvania as a le- 
galized corporation by the Supreme 
Court of that State. The opinion in 
the case as handed down by the court 
is in part as follows: “To secure 
the safety and protect the health of 
the public from acts of incompetent 
persons, the law prescribes the qual- 
ifieations of those who shall be al 
lowed to attempt the cure of healing 
of disease. In certain diseases the 
individual affected may be the only 
one to suffer for lack of proper at- 
tentions, but in other types of a con- 
tagious or infectious nature they 
may be such as to endanger the whole 
community. In such eases failure 
to treat or attempt to treat by tuose 
not possessing the lawful qualifica- 
tions are equally violative of the pol- 
icy of the law. Neither the law nor 
reason has any objection to the offer- 
ing of prayer for the recovery of the 
But in many cases both law 
and common sense require the use 
of other have* beaa 
given us for the healing of sickness 
and the cure of disease. There is 
ample room for the office of praycr, 
even when we have faithfully and 
conscientiously used all the means 


kncwn to the science and art of med- 
icine.” In prief, the court holds that 
the practice of the art of healing or 
curing diseases, as set forth in the 
bocks of Mrs. Mary Baker G. Eddy, 
is injurious te the community ad 
is opposed to the general policy of 
the law relative to the existence and 
treatment of disease.—Chicago Rn- 
val-Voice. 


sick. 


means’ which 





Southern Baptist Convention. 


The Southern Baptist Convention, 
which met in Savannah, Ga., last 
week, decided to meet in Nashville, 
Tenn., next year. 

It was decided to raise $250,000 
for foreign mission work and when 
a call was made $280,000 was pledged. 
North Carolina pledged $20,000. Last 
year $200,000 was asked for and 
$218,000 was given. 

An effort was made to change the 
name of the body to the Baptist Con- 
vention of the United States, and un- 
der the rules this resolution will 
come up for determination at the 
next meeting.—Exchange. 





No More Rural Mail Delivery Routes 
Till July 1. 

Washington, May 16.—No more 
rural free delivery routes will be es- 
tablished until after July 1, the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year. The in- 
vestigation of affairs in the Postof- 
fice Department has disclosed among 
other things, that the number of 
routes arranged for under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Machen, has ex- 
ceeded the appropriation for the 
year, and will create a deficit esti- 
mated at about $20,000 by June 30. 

Already routes that had been or- 
dered established beginning May 15, 
June 1, and other periods prior to 
the beginning of the new fiscal year, 
are being specifically investigated 
with the purpose of preventing the 
service becoming active, and thereby 
making as small a deficit as possible. 

It is not intended, however, that 
the investigation of proposed routes 
shall be suspended. The field work 
will be continued. The Postmaster- 
General estimates the total number 
of routes fairly entitled to be estab- 
lished in the entire country at 38,000, 
and that at the rate of increase that 
was in vogue this will be reached 
two years hence. 





Two Anniversaries. 


June 17th is the bicentenary of the 
birth of John Wesley; May 25th is 
the centenary of the birth of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. These anniversa- 
ries are not to pass unnoticed. 

The Methodists in New York City 
have already held a meeting in mem- 
ory of Wesley, at which the Presi- 
dent of the United States was the 
principal speaker. There will be 
other celebrations, not merely in this 
country, but all over the world. 

Less notable in size, but perhaps 
not less impressive in character, will 
be the gatherings by which men of 
all creeds and professions will honor 
the memory of Emerson, the poet and 
philosopher. 

Methodism in America began 
when a score or more of people gath- 
ered at John Wesley’s house in Sa- 
vannah, Georgia, in 1736, although 
the first society was not organized 
till thirty years later. To-day the 
Methodist Church in the United 
States has nearly six million mem- 
bers in all its branches, who spend 
many millions every year for church 
maintenance, and for charitable and 
benevolent purposes. 


Emerson’s monument is no less 





real. His poetry has stirred, his 
courage inspired, his fine spirit up- 
lifted the hearts of men until he him- 
self has entered into the very bone 
and sinew of the national life. 

No one ean fix the bounds of such 
an influence as these two men, work- 
ing in such different ways, exerted, 
on 
this deed of heroism or on that and 
say what inspired it. 

The lives of some men are like 
Their strength and fervor 
turn mighty wheels and bear fleets 
heavy with noble cargoes. The lives 
of others are like the rain, which 
you cannot trace in a broad stream 
or measure in horse-power; yet it 
seeps through the soil, and from the 
very rocks themselves dissolves the 
nutriment which gives strength to 
the forest giant. We need both the 
river and the rain.—Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


beeause none ean lay his finger 


rivers. 





The postoffice investigation | still 
continues and with greater expedi- 
tion, since the suspension of General 
Superintendent of Free Delivery 
Machen. Among the important dis- 
eoveries which have followed the in- 
stallation of Inspector Fosnes at the 
head of the free delivery service is 
the finding of a circular sent, with- 
out authorization, to the carriers of 
rural routes asking them to forward 
to the office of free delivery a list of 
the persons receiving mail on their 
respective routes and it is.admitted 
that these names have been placed 
at the disposal of mail order houses, 
department stores, newspapers and 
others which wished to cireularize 
the recipients of mail with the hope 
of cultivating the rural trade. It is 
manifest that the private use of such 
confidential information of the gov- 
ernment was a serious injustice to 
the local merchants and newspapers 
and it will be promptly stopped. 





Russia has taken a bold, though 
not unexpected step, in her move- 
ments with reference to China. This 
step has caused a sensation which 
will ultimate something more 
than excitement. Russia has de- 
manded that China cede to her the 
sovereignty of Manchuria, and that 
all other nations be excluded. Here 
are some of the specifications of 
the demand: 


in 


First, no Manchurian 
ports or towns are to be opened; 
second, no more foreign consuls are 
to be admitted Manchuria; 
third, no foreigners, except Russi- 
ans, are to be employed in the pub- 
lic service of Manchuria; fourth, 
the present status of the administra- 
tion of Manchuria is to remain un- 
changed; fifth, the custom receipts 


at the port of New Chwang are to 
be given to the Russo-Chinese bank; 
sixth, a sanitary commission is to 
be organized under Russian control. 
Prince Ching, the president of the 
Foreign Office, has refused the Rus- 
sian demand. We cannot see how 
Russia can enforce this demand 
without the other 
Powers. especially, will 


into 


antagonizing 
England, 


combat this movement for territori- 
al aggrandizement on‘the part of 
her great revival—Exchange. 
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STATE NEWS — 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 
Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 
respondents and Exchanges. 


Ed. L. 
of murder in the seeond degree for 
the killing of Theo. B. 
worth, of Fayetteville, last January, 


Utley, who was convicted 
Hollings- 


was last week carried to the peniten- 
twenty 
Te will be put to work in the 
briek-yard. 


tiary to serve his term of 


years. 


The Charlotte Obser- 
ver is progressive and will shortly 
edition to be 
known as the with Mr. 
Tloward Banks, The Char- 
lotte News follows suit and proposes 


Exchange: 
start an afternoon 
Chronicle, 
editor. 


to start a morning paper, as a rival 
to the Observer. 
clear and eut throat, and we fear 


This is competition 


will do more hurt than good to these 
progressive papers. 

Raleigh News and Observer: <A 
bill was passed by the last Legisla- 
ture permitting the people of Scot- 
land Neck to vote on the question of 
bonds for electric lights and graded 
That election has been held 
and earried by a good majority for 
sehools and lights. By the terms of 
the bill the town may issue bonds to 
the amount of ten thousand dollars 
equal 


schools. 


for graded schools and an 


amount for electric lights. 


Charlotte Observer: There are at 
present 17 cotton mills in Charlotte, 
operating 115,000 spindles and 2,000 
looms. The new factories under con- 
tract to be built this year will in- 
crease the number of spindles by 80,- 
800 spindles and 1,300 looms, giving 
Charlotte nearly 200,000 spindles and 
3,300 looms. And this does not in- 
clude a new silk mill of 70,000 spin- 
dle capacity, which, it is said, is to 
be built here this year. 


Greensboro dispatch in Charlotte 
Observer: Mr. W. B. Trodgen, a 
civil engineer, has just returned 
from Spray. He reports that Mr. 
B. Frank Mebane and a German syn- 
dieate have bought and paid for 
4,000 acres of land and will build a 
eotton mill, which will be equipped 
with 200,000 fnd 14,000 
looms. The same company, it is said, 


spindles 


will also build the biggest woolen 
mill in the world to manufacture 


blankets. The industries will 


be located near Spray. 


new 


The sixtieth annual session of the 
Grand Lodge, I. O. O. F., of North 
Carolina in Wilmington last week, 
was made notable in the annals of 
Odd Fellowship by the adoption of a 
resolution providing for the estab- 
lishment of a home for aged and in- 
digent members in connection with 
the orphanage at Goldsboro. The 
following officers were elected and 
duly installed: Grand Master, Dr. 
L. B. MeBrayer, Asheville; Deputy 
Grand Master, H. E. Biggs, Scotland 
Neck; Grand Secretary, B. H. Wood- 
ell, Raleigh; Grand Treasurer, Rich- 
ard J. Jones, Wilmington; Grand 
Warden, Plato Collins, Kinston; 
Grand Representative, J. F. Griffith, 


Winston; Trustees of Orphans 
Home, C. Dewy, Goldsboro, (for five 
years); Grand Conductor, E. N. Pen- 
ny, Wilmington; Grand Marshal, B. 
W. Barnet, Charlotte; Grand Guar- 
dian, Dr. Geo. W. Reid, Biltmore; 
Grand Herald, FE. D. Arthur, More- 
head City; Grand Chaplain, Rev. F. 
N. Skinner, Clinton. 


Col. Olds: A member of the State 
Liquor Dealers’ Association says that 
attention to the 
elause in the prohibition act, for 
Cleveland, Gaston,Cabarrus, Mitchell. 
which makes the place of delivery 
the place of sale for spirituous liq- 
uors anywhere in the State. He says 
that he and other dealers are filling 
orders for liquor in prohibition ter- 
ritory as before the passage of the 
act. ——The trustees of St. Mary’s 
‘School will hold their annual meeting 
here, May 27, during commencement 
week, when Rey. Dr. T. D. Bratton 
will present his resignation as rector 
of the school and his successor will 
be chosen. The trustees of St. Mary’s 
are sclected from the four dioceses 
of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Eastern Carolina and Asheville. Dr. 
Bratton’s suecessor will doubtless be 
taken these dioceses. 
Dr. Bratton will of course remain 
here and complete this session’s 
work before assuming his duties as 
bishop of Mississippi. 


he is paying no 


from one of 





Sensational Murder Case in Wilson. 


Wilson dispatch, 14th: Last night 
about 1 o’clock there was a terrible 
tragedy in Goldsboro street in this 
town, in which T. P. Jones was so 
badly wounded that he died a few 
hours later, and John Allen received 
a painful wound through the should- 
er. George Whitley gave Jones no- 
tice yesterday to leave town or a 
crowd would take him in hand. 
Jones declined to leave, but took out 
a peace warrant against Whitley, 
who was required to give bond to 
the peace. About the hour 
named, a crowd went to Jones’ sleep- 
ing room, where the trouble occur- 
red. 

Wilson dispatch, 16th: The jury 
of inquest that has been taking tes- 
timony in the Jones murder case 
since yesterday has just concluded 
its labors, and find that the said Per- 
ey Jones eame to his death by pistol 
shot wounds and at the hands of Gil- 
bert Ward, J. B. Piver, W. H. Rich, 
W. P. Croom, W. W. Barnes, George 


keep 


Whitley and John Allen. The grand 
jury, however, returned into open 


court this afternoon (court being in 
session here this week) a “true bill” 
for murder in the first degree, not 
only against the above-named, but 
included in the bill Lawrence Mor- 
gan, John Pittman,.S. P. Walls and 
J. T. Bass. 

All of these parties are in jail. It 
is thought that a special term of 
court will be asked for to try them. 

Later.—In habeas corpus proceed- 
ings before Judge Brown Saturday, 
Walls, Croom, Morgan, Pittman 
and Bass were let out on bail, the 
bonds being for $1,200. The other 
six men are still held. 





Ernest Haywood Asks to be Let Out on 
Bail; Hearing on Thursday, 21st. 
Raleigh Cor. Messenger: The 

counsel for Ernest Haywood, who is 

confined in jail here for shooting and 
killing Ludlow Skinner in front of 
the post-office, Saturday, February 
21st, to-day instituted habeas corpus 
proceedings for his release from cus- 
bail. His petition was 
drawn up by Messrs. Argo & Shaffer. 

Col. Thos. M. Argo, of the counsel 
for the defendant, this morning pre- 
sented to Judge Robert M. Douglas, 
of the Supreme Court, a petition for 
writ of habeas corpus. The purpose 
of the petition is to have a hearing 


tody on 


before Judge Douglas in order that 
Mr. Haywood may be admitted to 
bail. After reading the _ petition, 
which was duly verified, Judge Doug- 
las issued the writ, making it return- 
able before him in the rooms of the 
Supreme Court on Thursday after- 
noon, May 21, at 3.30 p.m. He also 
ordered that the Clerk of the Superi- 
or Court of Wake County should 
issue such subpoenas and process as 
might be requested by the prosecu- 
tion or the defense. Justice Douglas 
announced that he would request 
some other Judge of the Supreme 
Court to sit with him upon the hear- 
ing of the case. It will be a hard 
fought legal battle and the number 
of witnesses in this case will doubt- 
less break all criminal records here. 
The defense claims-to have discover- 
ed important witnesses since the 
March court. One of the lawyers 
for the accused said to-day that he 
would not be surprised if the total 
number of witnesses for the defense 
exceeded 160. On 
Senator Woodard, 


and prosecution 
the other hand, 
of the prosecution, thinks there may 
be 220 or 230 witnesses. If anything 
like this number are to be examined, 
Judge Douglas has a lengthy hearing 
on his hands. 

Later.—Judge Douglas has _ post- 
poned the hearing till Thursday, 
May 28th. 





The Factory Child Labor Law. 
The of North 


General Assembly 


Carolina do enact: 


Section 1. That no child under 
twelve vears of age shall be employ- 
ed or work in any factory or manu- 
facturing establishment, within this 
State: Provided, this act shall not 
apply to oyster canning and packing 
manufactories in this State, where 
said canning and packing manufac- 
tories pay for opening or shucking 
oysters by the gallon or bushel. 

Sec. 2. That not exceeding sixty- 
six hours shall constitute a weck’s 
work in all factories and manufac- 
turing establishments of this State, 
and no person under 18 years of age 
shall be required to work in such 
factories or establishments a longer 
period than sixty-six hours in one 
Provided, that this section 
shall not apply to engineers, firemen, 


week : 


machinists, superintendents, over- 
seers, section and yard hands. office 
men, watchmen or repairers of break- 


downs. 


See. 3. All parents, or persons 


standing in relation or parent, upon 








hiring their children to any factory 
or manufacturing establishment, 
shall furnish establishment a 
written statement of the age of 
such child or children being so hired, 


such 


and any such parent, or person stand- 
ing in the relation of parent to such 
child or children, who shall in such 
written statement misstate the age 
of such child or children being so 
employed, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanor, and upon conviction shall 
be punished at the diseretion of the 
court. Any mill owner, superinten- 
dent or other person acting in behalf 
of a factory or manufacturing estab- 
lishment who shall knowingly or wil- 
fully violate the provisions of this 
act shall be guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and upon conviction shall be punish- 
ed at the discretion of the court. 

See. 4. That this act shall be in 
force from and after January Ist, 
of March, A. D. 1903. 





The Counties Which are Supporting the 
Others. 


A deep impression was produced 
upon the press and people of North 
Carolina by the recent showing made 
by Dr. Geo. W. Graham, of this 
city, from the Treasurer’s report, 
that for the fiscal year 1902, just 
one-half of the counties of the State 
received from the State Treasury 
for pensions, schools ‘and support 
of their citizens in public institu- 
tions, more money than they paid 
into it. It was a shocking, almost 
incredible statement, that half the 
counties of the State are pauper 
and are supported by the other half, 
but the Treasurer’s figures bear it 
out, and to advert to the matter now 
is timely, inasmuch as the season for 
tax listing and for the  re-assess- 
ment of real estate is near at hand. 
ft might not be kind to print here 
a list of the counties which are 
pensioners upon the others—a kind- 
er way of giving the public the in- 
formation on the subject which it 
should have is to give a list of the 
counties which pay into the State 
Treasury a surplus of revenue over 
what they receive from it, and this 
list follows: 

Alamance, Beaufort, Bertie, Bun- 
combe, Cabarrus, Camden, Catawba, 
Cherokee, Craven, Davie, 
Durham,Edgecombe,Forsyth, Frank- 
lin, Gaston, Graham, Greene, Guil- 
ford, Halifax, Henderson, Hertford, 
Iredell, Jackson, Jones, Lenoir, 
Martin, Mecklenburg, Moore, Nash, 
New Hanover, Northampton, Ons- 
low, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Per- 
son, Pitt, Richmond, Robeson, Rock- 
ingham, Rowan, Scotland, Swain, 
Vance, Wake, Warren, Washington, 
Wayne and Wilson. 

The counties which are in the 
vocative run up an aggegate deficit 
of $121,575.83; those which pay a 
surplus have to their credit an ag- 
gregate sum of $208,318.50. The 
county paying the largest surplus is 
Mecklenburg—$19,915.20; the coun- 
ty with the least surplus to its ac- 
count is Franklin—$140.72. 

The figures tell but one story, and 
that points to the necessity for a 
more equitable system of taxation 
between the counties. It is clear 
that in some of them property is re- 
turned and assessed at figures far 
lower than they should be.—Ex- 
change. 


Chowan, 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Man and Woman.* 


“For woman is not undevelopt man, | 


But diverse. Could we make her as 
the man 

Sweet Love were slain; his dearest 
bond is this, 

Not like to like, but 
ence. 

Yet in the long years liker must they 
gZTrow 5 

The man be more of woman, she of 
man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral 
height, 

Nor lose the wrestling 
throw the world; 

She mental breadth, nor fail in child- 
ward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger 
mind; 

Till at the last 
man, 

Like perfect musie unto noble words; 

And so these twain, upon the. skirts 
of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summ/’d in all 
their powers, 

Dispensing harvest,sowing the To-be, 

Self-reverent each and reverencing 
each, 

Distinet in individualities, 

But like each other even as those who 
love. 

Then comes thé statelier Eden back 
to men; 

Then reign the world’s great bridals, 
chaste and calm; ’ 


like in differ- 


thews that 


she set herself to 


| Social Life in the Country. 


The farmer’s chief end is not to 


eat and drink or to pile up money 
The life after all 
is more than meat or drink. Even 
the animals thrive best under society. 


to buy more land. 


Two pigs in the pen do better than 


one, and the bull likes company even 


though it be only a runty steer. 


Farmers will have their social life, 


and it is simply a question whether 


they will provide it for themselves 


or depend for it upon the town. 


|} One of the potent forees which are 
driving farmers to town is not the 
fear of work, not even the work of 
milking cows, but the feeling that 


they ean obtain better social privi- 


leges and school 
country 


When the 


sets in it weakens the churches, de- 


privileges in the 
town 


than on the farm. 


movement to town first 


pletes the school, and when this has 


well begun it gathers foree. The 
chureh becomes so small that it ean 
| support only a cheap preacher, and 


many farmers conclude that they will 
join in the procession and seek their 
preaching and their schooling in the 
nearest town. 

Is_ this 
the farmers think so. 


Certainly, if 
The first mis- 
take is made in not providing for the 


avoidable 2 





Then springs the crowning race of 
humankind.” | 
—From “The Princess” by Alfred, | 
Lord Tennyson. 





Mother. * 
One 


not learned, save in gracious 
household ways; 
Not perfect, nay, but full of tender 
wants; 
No angel, but a dearer being, all dipt | 


In angel instincts, breathing Para- | 
dise, 

Interpreter between the gods and 
men, 


Who looked all native to her place, 
and yet 

On tiptoe seemed to touch upon : 
sphere 


gross to 


e 


Too tread, and all male 
minds perforce 

Swayed to her front their orbits as 
they moved 


And girdled her with music. Happy 
he 

With such a mother! faith in woman- 
kind 


Beats with his blood, and trust in all 
things high 
Comes easy to him, 
trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay. 
—From “The Princess” by Alfred, 

Lord Tennyson. 


and though he 





The Proposal. 

John (sheepishly) : 
you'll be gittin’ married some time ?” 
Betty (with a frightened air): 
“Oh, I dare say I shall some time.” 
John: “I dare say Ill git 


> 


*1—]—+s’pose 


mar- 


ried, too.’ 
Betty: “Oh.” 


John: “P’r’aps we might both git 


married at the same time.” 
Betty: “Wouldn’t it be 


John, if the parson should make a 


awful. 


mistake and marry us to each other?” 
John: “I—I shouldn’t mind.” | 
Betty: “No—neither should T, to 
tell you the truth, John.”—Tit-Bits. 


*Nos. 117 and 118 of our series of the World's 
Best Poems, selected especially for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer by the Editor. In this series 
Selections from the following authors have 
already appeared: Burns, Bryant, Mr. and 
Mrs. Browning, Byron, Goldsmith, Holmes, 
Kipling, Lanier, Longfellow, Lowell, Mark. 
bam, Macaulay, Milton, Moore, Poe, Pone 
Read, Rilev, Ryan, Scott, Shakespeare, Shel- 
ley, and others. 


social life of the 


| was that it made provision for this 


One of 


the strong points of the old Grange 


country. 


social life. When in Kansas we visit- 
ed Oak Hall Grange, a relic of the 
old Granger days, and found a large 
building with an assembly room, din- 
ing-room and kitchen, amply furnish- 
ed; a series of sheds for horses, giv- 
ing full protection from rain and 
snow; and found a social life in the 
community which if existing in every 
community would go far to stop the 

the 
and 


and maintain 
We hear of 
like eonditions here and there over 
the West and everywhere there is a 


exodus to towns 


churches schools. 


higher and better social life and a 
spirit of contentment which does not 
This is one form of 
the evil of farmers flocking 


elsewhere exist. 
avoiding 
to town. 

The 


centre of 


country chureh should be a 


social life. There is no 


reason why it should not have its 
kitchen and apartments for holding 
meetings of the members or of the 
neighborhood. A chureh, whether in 
town or country, should be for use 
more than one day and one or two 
evenings in the week. 

It is time that the farm wives and 
daughters should eut loose from elub- 
dom in town with all its strife, preju- 


dices, rivalries for position and 
place, and organize clubs of .their 
own. Wherever a Daughter of Ceres 


Club has been organized, it has been 
found by experience to be a blessing 
to the community. There is no rea- 
son why farmers’ wives should not 
have clubs, meeting monthly or semi- 
monthly, in which there is a great 
deal than the 
farmer’s wife can ever find in a club 


more solid comfort 
in the town. 

This development of social life in 
the time and 


The 


country will come in 


the sooner it comes the better. 


the farmers who move to town do not 
It costs 
them far more to live than they ex- 
pected. It is difficult for them to 
make themselves at home with busi- 
Many of 
them feel like a fish out of water, and 


realize their expectations. 


ness or professional life. 


the more so when they find that near- 
ly every successful business or pro- 
fessional man longs unceasingly for 
what the farmer has left—a home on 
Better 
roads, interurban lines, rural delivery 


his own farm in the country. 


and the telephone will all tend, when 
there is time enough, to reverse this 
the 
has moved to town wish he was back 


current and make farmer who 
again and had done his part in de- 
veloping social life in the country 
while he was there. — Wallace’s 


Farmer. 





What About the Housework on the 
Farm ? 


The thoughtful farmer has doubt- 
less prepared for the season’s crop- 
He has all the tools he needs 
and has them in shape for work. He 


ing. 
has probably gotten some new ma- 
chinery for the farm that will for- 
ward the work and make it more 
effective and profitable. The 


city of farm hands over the North- 


scar- 


ern States and the high wages that 
are now paid for effective men make 
that 
ments and machines should be em- 


it essential improved imple- 
ployed as much as possible, so as 
to get the best out of 
man’s labor. And this is what every 


very each 
progressive farmer will do. 

But about the 
vour wife doing all her work single- 
handed? Is she the cook for a lot 
of farm hands, the laundry woman 
for the household, even with 


how house? Is 


and 
some the gardener to raise venegta- 
bles for the Has she all 
the latest and best implements to 
make her work effective? With wa- 
ter at hand in the barn and barn- 
yard for the stock, does your wife 
have to “tote” water in a_ bucket 
from the spring or well? In short, 
- a 
are you trying to make the work 
in the house as easy of accomplish- 
ment and as effective as you are the 
work on the farm? If then 
are you doing what you promised 
when you got your wife and prom- 
ised in the sight of God to do all 
that you could to make her life 
pleasant and happy? It is just as 
important that the housework 
should be easy, effective and pleas- 
ant for those who do it, as it is for 
the work on the farm to be treated 
in the same way. Think over these 
things, and when you note with 
pleasure the perfect equipment you 
have made for the season’s work on 
the farm, see that an equally perfect 
equipment is provided for the work 
of the family inside the house. Find 
out every morning what vegetables 
are needed for the table, and get 
and clean them at hand so that the 
busy wife does not have to trail her 
skirts in the dew to get them. See 
that she has water at hand, and if 
no running water is in the house, 
have the supply brought, and then 
plan for running water as soon as 
possible. Have in the house every 
machine and implement needed to 


crowd ? 


not, 





rage for moving to town will subside | 
after awhile, for as a matter of fact | 


make the labor lighter and more ef- 
fective just as you do at the barn.— 
Selected. 


Eli Perkins’ Stammering Stories, 

“In his lecture last night,” says 
the Angeles Times, “Eli Per- 
kins showed art in telling 
The 


Sam Jones caused great laughter, 


Los 
great 
stammering stories. one on 
but the laughter was caused by Eli’s 
inimitable way of telling it. 





“Tt seems that Sam arrived very 
late at the Spirit Lake Chautauqua, 
had to 
dinner before he struck his waiting 


and rush through a_ hasty 
audience. 

“ °W-w-what 
asked the stammering waiter, slowly. 


will y-you h-have?’ 


“<Dinner, dinner; quick, hurry 
up!’ 
“Will vou have some sou-sou- 
soup? 


“Soup! exclaimed Sam, rushing 
his fingers through his hair. ‘Yes, 


soup—anything !’ 


“°Will vou have r-r-roast bee- 
beef ? 

““Yes, yes; trot it on! Hurry! 

“<*And mae-maec-maearoni 2’ 


“<Thunderation, yes! Now git!’ 


oA said the 


slowly, ‘but I want to ask you one 


ri-right,’ waiter, 
more ques-ques-question.’ 
eeOut it, fool! said Sam, 
pounding the table with his hand. 
“owWell, 
if vou here to 
have a f-f-fit?” 


with 


I wa-wa-want to ask you 


came eat or ha-ha- 





Brotherly Kindness 


The Brooklyn Eagle, in reporting 
a Hebrew meeting in honor of Lin- 
eoln’s birthday, says that one rabbi 
Mr. A. S. Solomons, had 
the pleasure of knowing Lineoln, 
at this 
late day, give fresh recollections of 


present, 


and could, therefore, even 
One of these memories has a 
sweet significance now to both North 
and South. 


When Lineoln had returned from 


him. 


Richmond, after its surrender, a de- 
tachment of volunteer infantry, rag- 
ged and worn, with arms at will, 
passed under the _ portico of the 
White House. There the men halt- 
ed and began ealling: 

“Lineoln! Lineoln!” 

The President appeared at the 
seeond-story window. He, too, look- 
if he had He 
wore a brown linen duster, wrinkled 


His 


ed as seen service. 


and spottgd with mud. face 
was lined and haggard. 

The band struck up a martial air, 
the President bowed his thanks, and 
the crowed yelled: 

“Speech! Speech!” 

Lineoln began a speech, breathing 
such kindly feeling for the South, 
that if, at that impetuous time, it 
had been put into print, the North 


would have felt affronted. Yet he 
was so over-joyed at the prospect 
of peace that his heart overflowed 


in words. At the close he said: 
the national 
the ‘Star- 


was before the 


“<‘Tixie’ is as much 
air of the republic as 
Spangled Banner’ 
war.” 

The crowd, taught its lesson of 
brotherly love, cheered him and 
marched on.—Youth Companion. 





“Learn to labor and to wait” is a 
good motto; but it is well to note 
that the more you labor, the shorter 





will be your waiting.—Selected. 
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‘¢T Love You !’’ 


“T love you!” 

Oh, what music there was in those 
words as they flowed melliflously— 
which means something about honey 
—from her parted lips. Her lips 
were parted in the middle. 

“IT love you!” 

The songs of the birds in the over- 
head seemed jangling and out of 
tune in comparison with these words 
of hers. 

“IT love you!” 

Aye, for such a one as she, kings, 
and even actors, would have given up 
their all and fallen captive at her 
feet. 

“T love you!” 

And he? 


in him? 


Did his heart leap with- 
Did his panting breath de- 
ardor of his longing to 


Did he fall 


note the 
elasp her in his arms? 
on bended knee and ery: 
“And I love thee!” 
No. He gave a blithe bark and 
wagged his tail, for he knew he was 
her favorite poodle.—Tit-Bits. 








No Reflection. 


Dr. G. A. Godon, pastor of the 
Old South Church, tells this story on 
himself, an experience he had when 
eoming over from England recently. 
He had been unable to get a state- 
room for. himself, but on assurances 
by the purser that he would have for 
a room-mate some companionable 
getleman, Doctor Gordon accepted 
what he could get. 

“Now, after a short while,” says 
Doctor Gordon, “I began to find my- 
self thinking of some valuables that 
IT had about me, and went with them 
finally to the purser to intrust them 
with him for safe-keeping. 

““T would explain to you,’ I said 
to the purser, ‘that I am very much 
pleased with my room-mate. That 
is, I find him a gentleman in every 
respect, and I wouldn’t have you 
think that—that is—I wouldn’t have 
you think my coming to you with 
these valuables 
tion upon him, you know. 


is—er—any reflec- 
His ap- 
pearance is in every way— 

“And here,” Doctor Gordon says, 
“the purser interrupted me with a 
broad smile. 

“Ves, Doctor Gordon, it’s all right 
—he has come to me with some valu- 
ables, also, and he says the very same 
things about you.’ ”—Boston Her- 


ald. 





Excusable. 
This Mr. Carnegie 


choicest Scotch story: 

“Once at a party there was a 
crusty old Seot seated at a whist 
table, playing passionately, and his 
partner was a young the 
daughter of a neighboring laird. 
You are to imagine this young wo- 
man’s surprise, in the heat of the 
game, when the old fellow threw 
down his cards, and bawled at her: 

“What kind of a game are ye 
playin’, ye darned auld— 

“And then, recollecting himself, he 


considers his 


woman, 


bowed and said humbly to the out- | 


raged girl: 

“‘Your pardon’s begged madam. I 
took ye, in the excitement, for my 
ain wife.’ ” 


| gest themselves to each of you. 





OUR SOCIAL CHAT 


All letters intended for this department 
should be addressed to “Aunt Jennie,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C. 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


Ilere is an offer for readers of So- 
cial Chat that I am sure will prove 
interesting and will eall forth a large 
number of readable articles. 

The Progressive Farmer will give 
a copy of Brock’s magnificent “Life 
of Gen. Robert E. Lee” to the person 
sending the best article on the sub- 
ject “Negro Life and Character Dur- 
ing and After Slavery.” 
any age or sex may compete, but the 
based on the 


Persons of 


articles should be 
writer’s own knowledge or on tradi- 
tions or reports which he or she may 
have from older persons. All articles 
must be sent before the end of July. 
They may be as long or,as short as 
the writer desires. 

The slavery period has forever 
passed into history and within a few 
short years all those having first- 
hand knowledge of it will have passed 
It is very necessary therefore 
efforts be made to 
preserve an accurate record of the 


away. 
that strenuous 


opinions and reminiscences of those 
survivors of the period who are yet 
with us. 

We hope therefore to have letters 
on this subject from every section 
of the State. We do not wish writers 
to adhere to any stiff and formal out- 
line of ours, but the following ques- 
tions will suggest others and will in- 
dicate what a field there is for work 
of this character: Were the slave 
plantations in your section large or 
small? Were the slaves kindly treat- 
ed? Did any of them come over di- 
rectly from Africa? What evidences 
of savage life were shown? Were 
any unable to speak English? Did 
any attempt to run away to gain 
their freedom? Were slave marriages 
celebrated with any degree of cere- 
Was there ever any dread of 
a negro uprising, at the time of the 
John Brown Raid or at any other 
time? Were slave families often sep- 
arated by sale? Could any of the 
slaves read and write? What of the 


mony ? 


religious life of the negroes? What 
superstitions were apparent? Was 


What was the 
conduct of the negroes after eman- 
What did they expect of 
the government? And what of ne- 
gro life to-day? Are they acquiring 
property? Is immorality increasing 
or decreasing? Are the negro plant- 
Are the negroes leav- 
ing the farms? Are their relations 
with the whites less cordial than in 
Are they as supersti- 

How do the mulat- 
toes compare with the blacks in skill, 
character and enterprise? How do 
spend their surplus 
money—for substantial comforts or 
for cheap finery and 
pleasures ? 


os . 
conjuring practiced ? 


cipation ? 


ers reliable ? 


other years? 
tious as ever? 


the negroes 
temporary 


These questions, remember, only 
indicate the character of articles we 
Many other topics will sug- 
And 
we expect not dry, generalizing an- 
swers to these questions, but stories 


desire. 
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a cts , : | 
and incidents, briefly told, bearing | 
Let the incidents speak for | 
The 


your opinion so much as the | 


on each. 


themselves. reader does not 
want 
facts and experiences on which you 
base your opinion. Let us have then | 
a record of negro life and character 
in your section bearing on the topics 
We hope that many old 
men as well as old ladies will enter 


that 


suggested. 


this competition, and 


young people will talk with older per- | 


sons who would not write themselves 
and send us their recollections. 

The prize is a large and handsome 
book of 584 pages, large type, pro- 
fusely illustrated, and highly inter- 
esting, retailing, I believe, for about 
$2.50. 

We have this week a charming 
story of an old house near Elizabeth 
City, and I hope we shall have more 
letters next week. 


AUNT JENNIE. 





The Old Brick House in Pasquotank. 


Dear Aunt Jennie:—Standing like 
a grim sentinel, by the peaceful wa- 
ters of the Pasquotank, is the old 
Brick House, built nearly two centu- 
ries ago, when the Indian war whoop 
and the panther’s piereing cry were 
familiar sounds, long before Eliza- 
beth City or Betsy Toole’s famous 
dram shop were thought of. From 
its peculiar construction, thick walls, 
and strategical situation, we doubt 
for a 
stronghold retreat from the hostile 
attacks of the savages. In the time 
of Edward Teach, the famous pirate, 
it was one of his favorite rendezvous. 
Situated as it is, on a long stretch 
and commanding eminence of the 
river, it gave that noted pirate ample 


not it was built 


time to prepare for battle in case of 
approach of hostile ships. 
stains on its floor and wall are mute 
witnesses of the tragie deeds that 
have been committed within its walls. 

Built at the time when the white 
man was struggling to obtain foot- 
hold in the wilds of the New World, 
fashioned after the castles of the 
feudal lords of the Dark Ages of the 
Old World, it forms one of our few 
links between the Old 
World and the New: Its peculiar con- 


connecting 


struction defies the deseription of 
pen, and has to be seen to be under- 
stood. It is built of brick, (tradition 
says), brought from England. Be 
that as it may, they 
bricks, nearly square and as hard as 
The walls 


are peculiar 


a rock, laid in cement. 


for the first eight feet are stone, 
brick, and cement, two feet thick. | 


The door entrance is seven feet from | 


the ground and no doubt its early 
ladder 
them. 


occupants entered with a 


which they pulled up after 


And when the doors were barred, it 


| 
eastle, or 
| when King George’s 


The blood’ 








| 


rude tools. The carving and fancy 
work will equal if not surpass that 
of the modern mansions. 

The plastering will put to shame 
the masons of the present day. It 
is nearly an inch thick and as hard 
as cement, a huge chimney on the 
“ach chim- 
ney has four huge fire-places. Under- 


inside is at either end. 


; neath the house in the cellar where 
many | 


there is a 
By the side 
of the chimney in the north room are 
After opening 
one the closest observer would hardly 
dream that just beyond is another. 


the cooking was done 


large furnace and oven. 
closets. 


two secret 


Generations ago there was a secret 
underground passage from the house 
In case of a siege this 
passage was used to carry  intelli- 
gence to friends at other settlements. 
The cellar is entered through a trap- 
door, and the closest detective would 
pass over that door for weeks with- 
The upper story 
has been neglected and its walls to 
torn away. 
But even there signs of its former 
plainly visible. Its 
builder and date of construction are 
unknown. In a brick in the west end 
is eut the date 1700. On the stone 
pavement at the front door the date 
1709 is eut. Whether or not it has 
ever been the scene of contending 
forces tradition does not state. But 
judging from the numerous Indian 


to the river. 


out observing it. 
some extent have been 


grandeur are 


arrow points found around it, it has 

In the days of the Revolution, 
hostile ships 
were plowing the peaceful bosom of 
the Pasquotank, arousing and aiding 
the Tories, the cellar was used as a 
About a 
century ago when my great grand- 
mother was a child and lived there. 
it was the finest house in this local- 
lity. It was the scene of many a gay 
ball in those days, and some tragic 
A young man from the Cam- 
den side of the river and one from 
the Pasquotank side fought there at 
one of those festivals; knives and 
daggers wer freely used, and when 


hiding place for horses. 


scenes. 


one saw he had given the other a 
mortal wound he turned and fled to 
The dy- 


ing man looked around at the anxious 


a boat and eseaped capture. 


crowd, then at the substantial walls, 
placed his death 
wound, walked to the wall, and with 


hand upon his 
hand red with his own blood, im- 
pressed it upon the wall. Then he 
turned and faced the crowd as if to 
say, “That shall remain as an inef- 
witness of this tragic 
and fell dead. 

The old ghost stories of men being 
seen with no heads, and dead men 


faceable 


” 
scene; 


falling on the deck of passing ves- 


| sels, will make cold chills run over 


was an almost impregnable fortress | 


against the attacks of 
even against 


white man in those days. 


savages, or | 

A < | 
the artillery of the | 
On either | 


side of its spacious hall are two large | 


rooms; in the corner of each room is 


an old-fashioned fireplace with its 


strangely-carved mantles and stock 
dezvous for the Federal troops and 


holes. The carpenters of those days 
were carpenters indeed, without aid 


of machinery, and with only a few 


— 


vou and the hair rise on your head. 

In my great-grandmother’s time, 
at a wedding festival when wine was 
used freely and mirth was at its 
height, two men on opposite sides of 
the table got into a dispute, and one 
jumped over the wedding table at 
the other. 

During the Civil War it was used 
for a short time as a place of ren- 


ships. SCHOOL GIRL. 
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A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 
Lord Marlborough’s composure rested partly 
indeed on a pride which could not stoop to bare 
the real self within to the eyes of meaner men. 


In the bitter moments before his fall he bade | 


Godolphin burn some querulous letters which the 
persecution of his opponents had wrung from 
him. “My desire is that the world may continue 


in the error of thinking me a happy man, for I 


think it better to be envied than pitied.” * * * | 
Of honor or the finer sentiments of mankind he | 


knew nothing: and he turned without a shock 
from guiding Europe and winning great victo- 
ries to heap up a matchless fortune by peculation 
and greed. He is perhaps the only instance of a 
man of real greatness who loved 
money’s sake.—From J. R. Green’ 
tory of the English People.” 


money 
“Short His- 


Ss 


CURRENT EVENTS: THE DRIFT OF THINGS AS 
WE SEE IT. 

Very little news of importance has developed 
since our last issue. The Postoffice Department 
scandal continue to hold a fair share of public 
attention; the President is still on his Western 
vacation, and the Irish Land Bill, several times 
explained in The Progressive Farmer, has passed 
its second reading in the House of Commons by 
the overwhelming vote of 443 to 26. 

* * * 
The Alabama Registration Case Again. 





We suspected, even before the last number of 
The Progressive Farmer went to press, that we 
had underestimated the importance of the Su- 
preme Court’s decision in the Alabama registra- 
tion case—as we really did. Lawyers are so prone 
to use language to conceal thought, rather than 
to express it, that it is difficult for the lay mind 
to grasp the ideas in these painfully elaborated 
legal decisions. Some one was saying the other 
day that if an ordinary mortal wished to announce 
that two and two make four, he would blurt it out 
in five one-syllable words, whereas a lawyer would 
make the statement in some such fashion as this: 

“Tf, by that particular arithmetical rule known 
as addition, we desired to arrive at the sum of 
two integers added to two integers, we should find 
—and I assert this boldly, sir, and without fear 
of successful contradiction—we, I repeat, should 
find by the particular arithmetical formula before 
mentioned—and, sir, I hold myself perfectly re- 
sponsible for the assertion I am about to make— 
that the sum of the two given integers added to 
the other two integers would be four!” 

At any rate, the leading newspapers of the 
country seem to have construed the Alabama deci- 
sion to mean that the Supreme Court will not 
interfere in the suffrage laws of the various 
States, and that it shifts the whole responsibility 
to Congress. As the New York Outlook says: 
“The decision indicates, if it does not definitely 
and finally decide, that the remedy for any injus- 


tice to the negro race involved in the amended | 


of the 


sought by politic: 


Constitutions Southern States 
il action, not by appeals to the 
The exact language of the Court is as 
follows: “Unless we are prepared to supervise the 
voting in that State by officers of the court, it 
seems to us that all that the plaintiff could get 
from equity would be an empty form. Apart 
from damages to the individual, relief from 


courts.” 


a | 


great political wrong, if done as alleged by the | 


people of a State and the State itself, must be | 
given by them or by the legislative and political 
department of the Government ot the United 
States.” 

But what can Congress do? J 
declare a law unconstitutional, 


t has no right to 


and this fact 


Editor. | 
Proprietor and Publisher. | 


for | 


must be | 


moves the Springfield Republican, one of the 
ereat Northern dailies, to say: “Congress is 


powerless in the matter, and if all attempts to 
bring about an ofticial determination of the ques- 
tion are to be put technical 
grounds, as in the present case, then the Fifteenth 
Amendment will have to be considered as having 


down on various 


been hung up in the National museum for people 


struetion age.” 


* * * 


| Northern Disapproval of Negro Suffrage. 
This decision, we take it, is an illustration of 
of the favorite sayings of its author, Judge 
Oliver Wendell Holmes: “The life of the law is 
not logie; it is experience.” 


one 


It is experience un- 
so molded the sentiment of 
as to bring about this Ala- 
And it experience that has 
| wrought the amazing change in Northern feeling 


| doubtedly that has 
the Supreme Court 


bama opinion. is 
that we see illustrated in the quiet general ac- 
ceptance of the decision. 
er’s Weekly, of May 16th: “That in the present 
state of popular sentiment the Fifteenth Amend- 
On the 
contrary, Editor Harvey thinks it “probable that 
even now a majority of the States would favor its 
repeal”—though, of course, not the required three- 
fourths majority. 


Thus we find in Harp- 


ment could not now be passed is certain.” 


* 


The Lesson for the South. 


* 


Everything now indicates that the South is to 
be left to work out its own salvation and go its 
way unhindered by Northern interference if only 
and here’s the rub—if only it can keep its more 
violent element within bounds. If we ignore the 
fine old principle of noblesse oblige; if we forget 
that only a coward strikes a man when he is down; 
if we turn aside from the doctrine that while “it 
is true that a superior race cannot submit to the 
rule of a weaker race without injury, it is also 
true in the long years of God that the strong can- 
not oppress the weak without destruction”—if we 
forsake these chivalrous ideals of justice and fair 
play, then the Nation will be justly aroused, and 
we shall eat of the fruit of our own way and be 
filled with our own devices. 





Tlere, for instance, is a candidate for Governor 
of Mississippi who is conducting a campaign in 
behalf of the plan to apply white taxes exclusively 
to white schools and give the negro schools only 
the school taxes paid by the blacks. If this were 
neither unjust nor unconstitutional, it would nev- 
ertheless be inexpedient, as we have before pointed, 
out, because it would bring about a hostile North- 
ern attitude toward the South’s general treatment 
of the negro, and it would largely give over negro 
edueation to impractical fanatics. 

Moreover, a band of ruffians held up a Gallatin, 
Tenn., negro mail carrier a few days ago and 
told him that neither he nor his negro substitute 
nor any other colored man would be allowed to 
earry mail on that route. 








The negro seems to 
have borne a good character, and he obtained his 
position, not by polities, but by merit shown in a 
civil examination. And his work was 
vas not set in authority over white 
In the face of these facts, it is gratify- 
ing to see that publie opinion in the Gallatin see- 
tion strongly condemns the action of the mob, 





service 
humble; he 
people. 


to look at as one of the curiosities of the Recon- | 


| 
| 
| 





and it is believed that the negro will be protected 
in the discharge of his duties. The white man- 
hood of the South eannot allow itself to be mis- 
represented by a mob of sneaking bullies. 


| * * * 


Cleveland Again. 


Since our last week’s editorial was written, Mr. 
Cleveland has sent this reply to an Athens, Ga., 
man who asked him if he could aecept the Dem- 
ocratic nomination next year: 


“In answer to the question with which you con- 
clude your letter, I can say no more than to assure 
you that at no time since the close of my last ad- 


| 
| 


ministration have I beén desirous of carrying the 
Democratie banner for the fourth time in a Pres- 
idential canvass.” 

This is a wordy specimen of the political ver- 
nacular quite worthy of a place beside the legal 
phrase quoted in the seeond paragraph of this 
department. But when stripped of its externals, 
it seems to be nothing else but <¢ 
way of saying that 


1 statesmanlike 


; 
’ 


Jarkis is willin’. 
But Mr. Cleveland has nothing to gain by ae- 
eepting a third nomination ,even if he should be 
cleeted; he has much to lose, if he should be de- 
feated. For this reason therefore it seems likely 
that Mr. Bryan is correct in guessing that Mr. 
Cleveland’s “purpose is to positively refuse to be 
a candidate after awhile and then allow his 
friends to say that he would have been nominated 
and elected had he not refused to run.” The pop- 
ular demand for his eandidaey would atone some- 

what for his former humiliation. 
* 


* * 


The Cotton Market and the Cotton Spinners. 


The eotton market wild) last week, and 


prices went upward by leaps and bounds, but it 


Was 


was almost entirely a speculators’ battle, and 
Priees in New 
York Monday covered a range of a dollar a bale, 
and in New Orleans $1.50 to $2 a bale. May ecot- 
ton futures advanced from 10.10 Monday morning 
to 11.30 Wednesday; June from 10.15 to 11.18, and 
October from 8.71 to 8.96. 


theirs is the gore and the glory. 


The article from the 
Charlotte Observer, printed on page 12 of this is- 
sue, is a pretty acurate statement of the situa- 
tion, we believe. The adyvanee in price probably 
comes too late to have any material influence on 
this year’s crop area. 

But to the cotton spinners the inerease in price 
of raw material and their 
alarm was openly manifested in the meeting of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
tion held in Charlotte last week. In his annual 
address President Hiss recommended the general 
curtailment of = cloth and his 
views found substantial approval in the unani- 
mous adoption of the following report of the 
special committee: 


is a serious matter, 


Associa- 


produetion, 


“The cotton manufacturing world, using Amer- 
ican short staple cotton, is facing conditions that 
are likely to continue so long as present artificial 
influences dominate the market for the raw ma- 
terial, and these conditions are so serious that 
action by the Southern Cotton Spinners’ Associa- 
tion is deemed imperative; and your committee, 
to whom this subject has been referred, would 
recommend that the whole influence of the Asso- 
ciation be used to (1st) bring about an entire ees- 
sation of night work; (2nd) operation of mills 
not over four days per week; (3d) these reeom- 
mendations to take effect not later than June Ist 
to 15th, 1903.” 

One other quotation from of Mr. 
to 
“During the past two years 
manufacturers using American-grown cotton have 


the address 
Hiss, will, we are sure, prove interesting 
eotton farmers: 


our 


t, and it 
has been during these last two years that eotton 
‘manipulators’ have held their greatest sway. Tt 
is estimated that between 80,000,000 nd 100,000,- 
000 bales of cotton are bought and sold annually 
in this country while we actually produce an aver- 
age of but 10,000,000 bales annually. If the ecot- 
ton manufacturer could arrange to buy his year’s 
supply of raw stock by making his purchase dur- 
ing the period covered from September ist to 
December 1st of each year (as is largely the ease 
with our foreign competitor) there would be but 
slight opportunity for the ‘cotton market manip- 
ulator’ to juggle a profit out of the few hundred 
thousand bales not taken up by these purchases.” 

This reform would undoubtedly prove aceepta- 
ble to the farmer, for he shares but meagerly in 
the profits made on advancing prices after Jan- 
uary Ist, while more spirited buying dv ing the 
fall months would work directly to his advantage. 


failed to secure a proper margin of profi 
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FOR BETTER ROADS AND BETTER SCHOOLS. 


The advocates of better highways won a grati- 
fying victory in Guilford County last week in the 
election on the question of issuing $300,000 in 
bonds for the improvement of the roads. Com- 
plete returns from all the precinets show that the 
total number of votes east for the bond issue was 
2,610, over 500 more than was necessary. The 
vote against the measure was light and scattering. 
Guilford is one of the most enterprising counties 
in the State, and the road bonds victory is in keep- 
ing with the progressive spirit for which she is 
noted. 

Local taxation for schools is also forging stead- 
ily forward. Superintendent Joyner announced 
last week that there are now 110 loeal tax districts 
in the State—72 more than two years ago—and 
that 20 other districts vote on the question next 
month. Advices received by Professor Joyner in- 
dicate that-116 other districts are favorable to the 
tax, and the educational campaigners this summer 
will concentrate on these localities. 

All this is eneouraging. With good roads, good 
schools, agricultural teaching in the schools, rural 
mail delivery and the rural telephone—for it, too, 
is bound to ecome—a revolution in North Caro- 
lina farm life will be gradually brought about, 
which will do much for the upbuilding of every 
legitimate interest of the State. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


Very likely the majority of our farmer readers 
believe that they have no time to read stories, but 
there is one in this number which no truck grower 
can afford to skip. The story of Hank Peters on 
page 2 is as full of practical wisdom as an egg is 
of meat. Do not fail to read it. 

The “Short Lesson on Feeding” this week and 
Dr. Burkett’s paper on the same subject in our 
last issue will, we hope, cause some of our readers 
to give the more earnest heed to this highly im- 
portant form of farm work. If you wish to get a 
thorough, paying knowledge of the subject, write 
at once for a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No 22, 
“The Feeding of Farm Animals” (see note on 
page 2), and then get Dr. Burkett’s little book, 
“Feeding Farm Animals,” advertised on page 14. 
You cannot use your spare time to better advan- 
tage than by mastering the subject of economical 
stock feeding. 

The improvement of the social life of the coun- 
try is cne of the greatest problems confronting 
the farmer—apropos of which Dr. Wallace’s arti- 
cle on page 6 will be found suggestive. The most 
practicable and potent remedy for the social iso- 
lation of the country is the formation of farmer’s 
clubs— call them by whatever name you will. There 
should be one at every schoolhouse, meeting at 
least twice a month. Nothing else would do so 
much for the uplifting of rural life. 

We direct especial attention to the announce- 
ment on page 7 of a prize contest for articles on 
“Negro Life and Character During and After 
Slavery.” We hope that a large number of men 
as well as women will compete, but in order to get 
the women to write, it was thought best to make 
the announcement through Social Chat. A great 
number of readers can write entertainingly on the 
topies suggested, and we are expecting an inter- 
esting ond valuable series of letters. 





A few weeks ago The Progressive Farmer pub- 
lished the act of the recent Legislature “for the 
protection of crops cultivated under a common 
A Currituck County subseriber writes 
that there is considerable controversy over the 


fence.” 


matter in his community: some claim that no 
such law was passed; others say that it applies 
only to twelve western counties. An examination 
of the records in the oftice of the Secretary of 
State shows that there were no errors in our ver- 
sion of the matter. 
a senerss law, applying to all sections of the State 
alike, 


The bill was passed, and it is | 





Knowledge and Service. 


“Let me dwell for a moment upon this correla- 
tion of knowledge and service, for it is full of in- 
struction both for those who have to teach and 
for those who have to work. On the one hand the 
eall to service democratizes the world of knowl- 
edge. A generation ago knowledge stood quite 
apart from service. Education, like beauty, seemed 
its own excuse for being. Educated people were a 
privileged, separated, patrician, Brahmin caste. 
They spoke the same dialect. They quoted from 
the sarne classics. They even held that educa- 
tional value in study was decreased as one ap- 
proached the bread and butter sciences. Then one 
day the modern world was touched and trans- 
formed by the spirit of democracy. A new test 
was applied for the worth of life, the test of ser- 
A man must be not only good, but good for 
We speak of a rich man as worth a 
certain sum, but the spirit of democracy first asks, 
how much is he worth? Is he worth having? Does 
the rich man perform a publie service? If he is 
not a serviceable instrument of public good, then 
he is a public nuisance and must be in some way 
abated. Are his riches, as Mr. Ruskin once said, 
his wealth because it is well with him, or should 
they be called his illth because it is ill with him? 
Or, as Mr. Ruskin remarked in another place, sup- 
pose a man in a wrecked vessel tied a bag of gold 
pieces round his waist with which later he was 
found at the bottom, should we say that as he was 
sinking he had his gold, or should we say that his 
gold had him? Precisely the same test is to be 
applied to education. How much is it worth? Is 
it creating a fit instrument for the service of the 
modern world? It is not a question of the higher 
or of the lower education. It is a question of a 
person, rich or poor, North or South, white or 
black, who is to be drawn out—as the word ‘educa- 
tion’ means, discovered, shaped, broadened and 
tempered for the service of the world, and the 
best education for each person is that which draws 
out the most of that person and applies him most 
effectively to the world’s service. This is democ- 
racy in education and how searching is the test 
which it applies to one’s own life as one considers 
his own education. Democracy, says Mr. Lowell, 
means not ‘I am as good as you are’ but ‘you are 
as good as I am.’ 

“Tt means mutual respect and reverence in the 
practice of the diverse ways of service in the mod- 
I was talking two years ago with a 
Hampton student, who was mending a wagon 
wheel, and said to him, ‘I should not like that task 
to be set before me, to which the boy with perfect 
simplicity answered, ‘Yes, sir, but there are many 
things which you ean do which I eannot.’ Was 
not that a fair statement of the principle of ser- 
vice democratizing the world of knowledge? Many 
2 man to-day thinks himself educated when in 


vice. 
something. 


ern world. 


reality he is a mere survivor of a prehistoric type 
among the needs of the modern world. 

“The high ideal of Christly service is set forth 
in the words of the Master: ‘For their sakes I 
sanctify myself.’ What is the aim of the Christian 
life but to guide knowledge to the feet of service 
and to lift service to the height of knowledge? 
What is the picture of an effective modern life 
which the Conference cherishes and desires to re- 
It is a picture of a fertilizing river 
flowing through a thirsty plain. Up in the hills, 
where the stream first rises is the task of educa- 
tion, the quiet fidelity of the teacher’s work, but 
all the while the stream hears the call to service 


produce 4 


that summons it to the plains below, and to give 
the spring to the river, the water to the world, the 


school to the State—that is the task -which sum- | 


mons us here. Shut off the fountain from the 


world and the dammed up spring becomes a source | 
Detach the wa- | 


of pestilence rather’ than power. 
ter of service from the springs of education and 


the stream runs dry. The two are made for each 


other—the hills for the plain, the fountain for the 
stream, knowledge for service—and as the edu- | 








eated life flows forth to the service of the world, 
sanctifying itself for others’ sakes, ministered un- 
to only that it may minister, it takes up the great 
words of the Master and sings as it flows: ‘I am 
coming that these others may have my life and 
may have it abundantly.’ ”—From Dr. Francis G. 
Peabody’s address before the Southern Education- 
al Conference, Richmond, Va., April 23, 1903. 





Our Greatest Temptations. 


Sometimes I * * * believe that our greatest 
temptations lie along the line of our greatest 
strength, and not along the line of our greatest 
frailty. It all depends upon our point of view 
whether we regard temptations as sent by malig- 
nant powers to assail us, or ourselves as sent out 
by a righteous power to meet them. There is a 
thought of valor included in the last idea, and of 
hopefulness in the possibility it suggests of our 
developing in stature and girth, like the soldiers 
whom we train to meet a danger. But perhaps 
there is too little of comfort in it for most peo- 
ple. Growing pains are an affliction when they 
once begin.—From Lillie Hamilton French’s “My 
Old Maid’s Corner” in the May Century. 





The Real ‘‘Man With the Hoe.”’ 


The incessant hubbub that is making over 
Markham’s “Man With the Hoe” suggests a gor- 
geous opportunity to write—‘The’ Man With the 
Sulky Plow.” Markham’s poem disparages the 
earthworker. The poet has an undisguised con- 
tempt for the close contact with the soil and he 
makes this mistake of seeing in the peasant of 
Millet a man degraded by primitive labor. 
Whereas the man is degraded by tyranny, oppres- 
sion, human wrongs and social helplessness. Amer- 
ica has answered all that problem. The man with 
the hoe in this country has done more than .any 
other to make it. Every State has given us a 
Cincinnatus who had blisters on his hands, but 
died with garlands on his brow. 
some years ago, painted a picture which he called, 
“The American Farmer.” It was a superb New 
England man standing erect, looking into Heaven, 
with his hand on the plow. In him were all possi- 
bilities. His fget were in the furrow, but his eyes 
were on manifest destiny. I wish you could see 
that picture.—J. P. Mowbray. 


Winslow Homer, 





Country Life More Attractive. 


From the days of Horace, the great Latin poet, 
to the present, it has been customary to praise the 
country life. There have always been many at- 
tractive features about such a life. The quiet, 
freedom and the independence appeal to a per- 
son. In North Carolina the greatest draw-backs 
to country life were the loneliness and lack of 
school and postal facilities. 
being rapidly removed. 
necting distant neighbors in the country, and the 
country with the town. A great deal has already 
been done, and the immediate future will show 
much greater activity along the same lines. 

Trolley lines will permeate every section of our 


These things are 
bo] 
The telephone is now con- 


State, making long trips to the cities and towns 
quick and cheap. This has already been done in 
many of the Northern and Central States; it is 
only a question of time when it will be done in 
North Carolina. 

The rural free delivery routes will give, when 
fully installed, adequate postal facilities and do 
much for the education and development of the 
people. Many more country people will subscribe 
for papers and read them than ever before in the 
history of our State; and the newspaper is one 
of the greatest educational forces in the country. 

The establishment of rural graded schools is 
another happy omen for the country people. All 
during the past history of the State our educa- 
tional facilities have been inadequate; and espe- 
cially has this been true of the country. The 
Twentieth Century is ushering in a new state of 
affairs. All hail the dawning of the brighter day. 
-—Greensboro Christian Advocate. 
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Last Week’s North Carolina Crop 
Bulletin. 


Planting corn on uplands is near- 
ing completion, but most of the bot- 
tom lands are 
but 


some 


what better than early seeded, 


stands are not generally good; 
corn is being cultivated in the south 


portion; cut and bud worms are in- 


juring corn to some extent. Plant- 
ing corn is about finished in the east | 


but elsewhere not 


completed; 


and south, 
than half 
will be large; 
good stands, 


more 
the acreage 
some farmers have 
but chopping has not 
commenced; more sunshine and 
warmth is needed for cotton which 


well, all 


east, where the plants need 


is not doing Tobaceo is 
set in the 
a warm rain; dry weather has check- 
ed transplanting in the north-cen- 
tral section, where a large amount 
of land is prepared, and plants are 
fairly plentiful; 


awaiting 


setting is 


“ 


now 
The 


eondition of winter wheat and oats 


proper “seasons.” 


is very diversified; some correspond- 
ents report excellent crops, others 
that both have suffered much from 
rust and fly; wheat is heading low 
and small, and the erop will be below 
the peanuts have 
been planted; also sweet potato slips. 
Gardens continue to improve slowly. 


average. Some 


The Irish potato erop is very prom- 
ising, and shipments of new pota- 
toes will soon begin. 
truck 


tinue. 


Shipments of 


crops and strawberries con- 
The reports concerning fruit 
indicate favorable prospects for ap- 


ples. 





Agricultural Lands in Cuba. 


In reply to an inquiry relative to 
the advisability of investment in ag- 
ricultural lands in Cuba, Consul R. 
FE. Holaday, of Santiago de Cuba, 
under date of April 15, 1903, writes: 

Considerable quantities of land 
have already been bought by citizens 
of the United States and by com- 
panies organized and capitalized 
the United States. Persons desir- 
ing to buy land should either make 
a personal investigation or be repre- 
sented by some competent person, 
as there is much undesirable and un- 
productive land on the market. The 
soil of Cuba is adapted to the pro- 


duction of coffee, sugar, tobacco, 
corn, potatoes, vegetables, and 
tropical fruits of all varieties, but 


there are large areas that are non- 
raised 
mountainous 
cultivated 
coffee 


shade, 


Coffee and cacao 
the 


cacao is 


arable. are 
principally in 
The 
connection with the 
the latter requires 
furnished the 
yielding a 


re- 
gions. in 
plant, as 
which is 
the 
profitable 
Cacao can also be profitably 
grown in 


by former, at 


same time 
crop. 
the lower and richer dis- 
The valleys and 
plains are devoted to the cultiva- 


tricts. rich river 


tion of sugar cane. There are large 
areas of land suitable for grazing, 
and the raising of cattle will un- 
questionably become one of the 


profitable industries in the near fu- 
ture. It must 
that all of 
ble for 


not be understood 


the land in Cuba suita- 


cultivation is being culti- 


still to be planted; | 
late planted corn is coming up some- 


vated. There is much virgin land 


| 
| 
| 
| 


which the future development of 
ithe means of transportation will | 
| some day make very valuable. There 
are also many abandoned estates, 
| which were destroyed during the 
'wars in Cuba, the owners of which 
lare either too impoverished — te 


again establish and operate them or | 


| they do not desire again to under- 
| take planting. There is no direct 
}land tax. The owners of real prop- | 
erty are taxed upon the income | 
which the property yields. Public 
roads are well defined, but in bad 
condition. In the interior of the 
island they are mere trails and 


travel is almost wholly by horseback. 
The 


line 


construction of the new trunk- 
lately completed, ex- 
tending from San Luis, in this prov- 
to Santa Clara, in the prov- 
ince of Santa Clara, thus establish- 


railroad, 


ince, 


ing direct railroad communication 
—by connection with other lines— 


this city and Havana, will 


be an important factor in the fu- 


between 


ture development of large sections 
of the island which have heretofore 
been utilized 
tent, 
quate 


limited ex- 
on aceount of the lack of ade- 
and sufficiently rapid means 
of transporting the produce of the 
soil to the locail markets and to the 
The cli- 
‘al and salubrious. No 


only to a 


seaports for exportation. 
mate is tropi 
contagious or endemic diseases ex- 
ist. With the observance of the or- 
dinary rules of hygiene one should 
he 
same conditions in 
a temperate climate. 


good health here 
would under the s 


enjoy as as 





The Louisiana Purchase anniver- 
sary is much in evidence in the May 
Review of Reviews. The editor’s in- 
teresting recapitulation of the sa- 
lient facts in that “Napoleonic real 
estate deal,” of Jefferson’s part in 
the transaction, of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, and of the subse- 
quent results of the purchase, opens 
the An important paper 
on “The Significance of the Louis- 
iana Purchase,” considered from the 
point of view of diplomaey and in- 
ternational politics, is contributed 
by Prof. F. J. Turner, of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The plans for 
the great fair to be held at St. Louis 
next year to commemorate the event 
are outlined in a comprehensive il- 
lustrated article by Mr. Frederick 
M. Crunden, while the city of St. 
Louis, as it is to-day, is described 
by Mr. William F. Saunders. These 
articles are models of clearness in 
statement and accuracy in points of 


number. 


fact. They bring out, as has never 
before been done, the real impor- 


tance of the exposition to the whole 
American people. 





A STARTLING TEST. 

To save a life, Dr. T. G. Merritt, 
of No. Mechoopany, Pa., made a start- 
ling test resulting in a wonderful 
cure. Ile writes, “A patient was at- 
tacked with violent hemorrhages, 
caused by uleeration of the stomach. 
I had. often found Electrie Bitters 
excellent for acute stomach and liver 


troubles so I prescribed them. The 
patient gained from the first, and 
has not had an attack in fourteen 


months.” Electrie Bitters are posi- 
tively guaranteed for Dyspepsia, In- 
digestion, Constipation and Kidney 
troubles. Try them. Only 50 cents 
at all druggists. 








No Pull on the Horse 


when it steps over the connecting beam of the 

















Wood’s 


Gow Peas ana 
Soja Beans 


Two of the most important crops 
for farmers everywhere. Write for 
leaflets entitled ‘‘ Soja Beans vs. 
Corn”? and ‘*Cow Peas—The 
Clover of The South,’’ giving 
special information about these 
crops. We carry large stocks of all 
SEASONABLE FARI1 SEEDS, 
Seed Corn, [lillet, Sorghums, 
Teosinte, Late Seed Pota- 
toes, Crimson Clover, 
Buckwheat, etc. 
Wood’s Seed Book and Special Circu- 


lars giving prices and seasonable in- 
formation, mailed free. 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VIRGINIA. 


Farm Seeds. 








RED D RIPPER Hay Press Press 


thus removing the great objection to full circle hay presses. 
it is the lowest priced good hay press on the market; re- 
quires less help, so is economical to operate. Easy cz apac- 
ity, 20 bales per hour. Our 24 page catalogue No. 423 
contains a few of the many testimonials we have received 
from satisfied customers. Write for it. Distributing 
points, Baltimore, Memphis, Cincinnati. 

Address SIKES MFG. CO., Helena, Ceorgia, 

















Wagon World Awheel. 


Half a million of these stee} 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is the longest 
lived wheel made. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? We will fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 
P gered spokes. No cracked hubs, no 
leose spokes, no rotten telloes, no resetting. Write for 
the big new catalogue. Itis free. 

Electric Wheel Cos, Box 933 Quincy, Ulla. 


THE COLE hg a oa \ 


WITH ROLLER DRAG or PLOW COVERS. 
WITH OR WITHOUT FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT. 
We Have a 
FULL LINE of 


THE COLE comtinaton ) un 
SAVE MONEY, TIME. 


PLANTER for Cotton, Corn, Peas, 
and LABOR 


Peanuts, Surgnum, etc. The most econ- 
by getting 


omical made, one man and one mule do 
THE BEST 


the work. 
For further information, write 
to-day 


FP THE apni M’P’GCO., Charlotte, N. C. 




























The Cole Plan- 
ters have no 
Equals. 
















The Tobacco Planters’ 


MUTUAL HAIL +o FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, RALEIGH, N, C. 


ROOMS 3and4, - - = = = = 





PULLEN BUILDING. 


We insure your crops against Loss or Damage by Des‘ ructive Hail. 
We are a Strictly Home Company, and do not belong to a Northern 
State. ALL Lossks PAID PROMPTLY. “ . 





RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED 


oO. L. JOYNER, EK. A, TAYLOR, Sece’y., 
RALEIGH, North Carolina, 
ee eS Pe ee 


Pres., 





THE PARK REGION 


MUTUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 


INSURES GROWING CROP 


Wevree 


OF ALL KINDS 


Against Loss or Damage by Hail Storms. 


Has paid many losses in the past ten years. Paid 8(0 losses in 1902, and 
complete satisfaction given in every loss. In case of loeses reported, ad- 
justments are promptly made by men of your own sete, and payments 
are made according to their findings. Rates very libera soe 

For further particulars, write or call on THE PARK RE ‘GION “MU- 
TUAL HAIL INSURANCE ASSOCIATION, or 


Capt. E. M. PACE, 


GENERAL STATE AGENT, Room 2, Pullen Building, RALEIGH, N. C. 
















RELIABLE AGENTS WANTED. 


QDACUPCCR DORE 00087 














—_ Sonne onan one eo j 
$ j 6-20 For == 2 GE : a fa i 
200 E ae = 
12200 Egy feted : : oaae 4 


+ t ‘ : or 
Perfect In construction and tf h T p: Wi 
sete Hatches every fertile t e oO I re 
=gg. Write for catalog to-day. in your 58-inch stock fence wilh most beer, the weight 
f 20 men without breaking, 


give order. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENC i CO ADRIAN MICH. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LAST SIX- 
TY YEARS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 

No. 2 of a Series of Papers by Dr. J. B. 
Alexander, of Mecklenburg Co., N.C 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


race 
since slavery times I would say that 


In speaking of the negro 
I never knew or saw one who was a 
But in a 
fourth of a century the people of 
North Carolina have built a large 
asylum in Goldsboro for the use of 


lunatie while a slave. 


the negro exclusively, and searcely 
one-half of the 
ones are provided 


unfortunate 

This 
may be placed to the eredit of those 
loud-mouthéed 
were fond and eager to meddle with 


poor 
for. also 


Abolitionists who 


the eivilization of other common- 


wealths. In time of slavery the 
negroes were a strong, healthy and 
When they were well- 
fed, well-housed, well-clothed, 


and worked in moderation, they were 


robust people. 
and 


eapable of doing more work on the 
farm than any other nationality. We 
had fine 


slaves, such as blacksmiths, carpen- 


mechanies among the 
ters, brick masons, shoemakers and 
negroes skilled in all the trades pur- 
And at that 
time no hard feeling was engendered 
account of 
eolor, but*all worked in harmony. 


sued by white people. 


between the races on 

Fifty years ago we had a eiviliza- 
tion that has never been excelled. It 
it true that a half century ago the 
millionaires in America might have 
been counted on less than the fingers 
of one hand; now they are estimated 
But then fifty 
years ago it was a rarity to see a 


at many thousand. 


ease of poverty, save from sickness 
or some misfortune. How is it now? 
From fifty to one hundred in the 
county home, and double as many 
more are fed by the city in the cold 
months of winter. 

RAILROAD BUILDING. 


Sixty years ago there was not a 


railroad in North Carolina; they 
had only been heard of by the more 
advanced people of our State. The 


great majority of our people were in 
total ignorance of internal improve- 
ments. The first railroad meeting 
held in County 
was in 1848, in the oak grove at that 
time on East Avenue, where W. R. 
A big 
served to a 

Jas. W. Osborne and 
Wilson 
This was a Whig measure, 
State 


ever Meeklenburg 


Myers lived for many years. 


barbecue dinner was 
large crowd. 
Joseph II. 


people. 


addressed the 


the Democrats opposed 
aid; and the Charlotte and Colum- 
built. The 
tion on the completion of the road 
to Charlotte, 
Female Academy lot, where Mr. Jas. 


any 
bia Road was eelebra- 
was 
resides. <A 


A big bar- 


beeue was served, and everybody was 


THI. Carson now 
crowd was in attendance. 


in a good humor. 
given holiday. The loeal exponents 
of the Whig Party were jubilant at 
their 
ments had gotten a start, and noth- 


sueeess. Internal improve- 


ing now stood in the way of progress 


along the line. The most pro- 





held in the old | 


large | 


The slaves were | 


nounced Democrats, who were not | 
| 


as well posted as they should have 
been, predicted the utter failure of 
the country being benefited by the 
railroads. In facet they said there 
was not enough produce raised in 
the country to make a train load in 
the fall and another in the spring. 
After a few months the most obsti- 
nate could see the road was a suc- 
cess, but they would not admit it in 
words, after being so opposed to the 
enterprise. 

The North Carolina Railroad was 
The Hon. John M. 
Morehead was the great leader in 
charter, getting the 
State to appropriate largely to it. 


now under way. 
getting the 


A bill was introduced to build the 
road from Goldsboro to Charlotte, 
the State to take two million dollars, 
and the 
subseribe one million. 


stockholders to 
The bill was 


debated with much ability, and when 


individual 


the vote was taken it was a tie. Cal- 
vin Graves, a Democrat, was Speaker 
of the House, and gave the decisive 
Notwith- 
standing Mr. Graves had been im- 


vote in favor of the road. 


mensely popular, that one vote put 
him under a cloud from which his 
party never allowed him to rise. But 
the North Railroad is a 
monument to his memory, that will 


Carolina 


last for ages after party organiza- 
This 


great work was completed in 1856, 


tions have been forgotten. 


from Goldsboro to Charlotte, 223 
miles. Gov. John M. Morchead was 


a great factor in developing the re- 
sourees of the State. He was not 
afraid to meet those who were op- 
posed to internal improvements in 
the State, but rather 
opportunity before an audience. The 


eourted the 


people at large in a few years saw 
what a narrow policy they were pur- 
suing, soon changed their tactics, 
but positively refused to vote the 
Whig ticket. 

FASHIONS SIXTY YEARS AGO, 


More than half a 
fashions did not change abruptly, as 


eentury ago 


of a late date, but would last a long 
time. Steam was only then coming 
into use, travel was slow, and news 
illustrated 
such as we have now were unheard 


passed slowly; papers 
of; consequently fashions were slow 
that 
Leghorn, that flared 
out, till 
a trombone, or 


to change. Ladies at time 
wore a bonnet. 
back and they resembled 
sometimes were lik- 
ened to the “roof of a smoke-house.” 
foot 


half yard long. 


They projected a above the 
face, and were a 
The ladies wore bustles so large that 
an umbrella could be laid on them 
walking. Corsets were worn 
tight, and the 
sharp point 


when 


dress made with a 
in front, held in place 
by whale-bone. The hair was plait- 


ed ar combed down over the ears. 


Large ear-rings were very fashion- 
able. 

Everybody at this time rode horse- 
back; buggies were not made at this 


time, and a handsome carriage cost 


was. then Instead of 
a cravat, the high stock was worn by 
Boots 


nearly every one. It 


unheard of: 


every one. were worn by 


used to be a 
“fad” to sport a large silk pocket 
handkerchief ; seldom 


linen was 


used except on wedding occasions. 
The gentlemen were  punctilious 
about wearing straps to their pants, 


But 


few gentlemen, if any, wore whisk- 


buttoned on under their boots. 


ers; every one prided himself on 


keeping a pair of good razors. 
Ruffled shirt fronts were worn only 
When a 
shirt front was “done up nice” and 
fresh it was beautiful indeed. Gen. 


I. Bankhead MeGruder, it 


by the very fashionable. 


never went into battle without a |} 
front of this kind on, and had gold 


Wheth- 
er he wore a front like this when he 
fought the battle of Malvern Hill, 
we cannot sav, but the roar of mus- 


lace stitehed to every frill. 


ketry was not broken for five hours. 


J. B. ALEXANDER, M.D. 


is said, | 





Henry Loomis Nelson, one of the 
| best equipped critics of publie af- 
fairs in the United States, tells in 
the May Century of “The Hampered 


Executive.” Mr. Nelson’s article on 


“The Overshadowing Senate,” in 
ealled forth 
and 
public men declaring it suggestive, 
interesting, and “a most trenchant 
arraignment of the growing despot- 


the February Century 


widespread comment, editors 


ism of the so-called ‘upper chamber 


of Congress.” “It is difficult for the 
ordinary citizen to understand,” 


writes Mr. Nelson of this important 
phase of our national life, “why the 
President cannot accomplish any de- 
sire or effect any purpose which he 
may feel or upon which he may de- 
And from this text Mr. 
Nelson goes on to explain and define 


termine.” 


the probabilities and limitations of 
the American presidency. 





If you are wise, be wise; keep 
what goods the gods provide you.— 
Plautus. 











from $600 to $800, 


Gentlemen had quit knee breeches 
before this:but all who eared for style 


wore a broad-eloth coat, satin vest. 


and doeskin cassimere pants, made 


by a tailor; ready-made clothing 


DO YOU GET UP. W 


Have You Uric 
Bladder 


Pain or dull ache in the back is unmis- 
takable evidence of kidney trouble. It is 
Nature’s timely warning to show you that 
the track of health is not clear. 

If these danger signals are unheeded, 
more serious results are sure to follow; 
Bright’s disease which is the worst form 
of kidney trouble may steal upon you. 

The mild and the extraordinary effect 
of the world-famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is 
soon realized. It stands the highest for 
its wonderful cures of the most distress- 
ing cases, A trial will convince anyone 
—and you may have a sample bottle free, 
by mail. 


Backache, Uric Acid and Urinary Trouble. 


Among the many famous investiga- 
ted cures of Swamp Root, the one we 
publish this week for the benefit of our 
readers speaks in the highest terms of the 
wonderful curative properties of this great 
kidney remedy. 


DR. KILMER & Co., Binghamton, N, Y. 


GENTLEMEN:— When "I wrote you last March for 
a sample bottle of Swamp-Root, my wife was a great 

uflerer from backache, rheumatism and urinary 
trouble, also excess of uric acid. After trying the 
sample bottle, she bought a large bottle here at the 
druog-store. That did herso much good that she 
bought more. The effect of Swamp-Root was won- 
derful and almost immediate, She has felt no re- 
turn of the old trouble since. 

Fk, THOMAS, 


October, 1902, 427 Best St, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Lame back is only one symptom of 
kidney trouble—one of many. Other 
symptoms showing that you need Swamp- 
Root are, obliged to pass water often dur- 
ing the day and get up many times at 
night, inability to hold your urine, smart- 
ing or irritation in passing, brick-dust or 
sediment in the urine, catarrh of the blad- 


ITH A LAME BACK? 


Acid, Rheumatism or 
Trouble ? 

















der, uric acid, constant headache, dizziness, sleeplessness, nervousness, irregular 
heart-beating, rheumatism, bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, lack of ambition, 


loss of flesh, sallow complexion. 
If your water when allowed to remain 


undisturbed in a glass or bottle for twenty- 


four hours, forms a sediment or settling, or has a cloudy appearance, it is evidence 
that your kidneys and bladder need immediate attention. 
In taking Swamp-Root you afford natural help to Nature, for Swamp-Root is the 
most perfect healer and gentle aid to the kidneys that is known to medical science. 
Swamp-Root is the great discovery of Dr Kilmer, the eminent kidney and blad- 


der specialist. 
cases. 


Hospitals use it with wonderful success in both slight and severe 
Doctors recommend it to their patients and use it in their own families, be- 


cause they recognize in Swamp-Root the greatest and most successful remedy. 
To Prove What SWAMP-ROOT, the Great Kidney, Liver and Biadder 





Remedy Will do for YOU, Every Reader of The Pregressive Farmer 





May Have a Sample Bottle Absolutely Free by Mail. 





If you have the slightest symptoms of kidney or bladder trouble, or if there is a 
trace of it in your family history, send at once to Dr. Kilmer & Co., Binghamton, 
N. Y., who will gladly send you free by mail, immediately, without cost to you, a 
sample bottle of Swamp-Root and a bo>k of wonderful Swamp-Rovt testimonials. 


| Be sure to say that you read this generous offer in the Raleigh Progessive Farmer. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp Root is what you need, you can pur- 
chase the regular fifty-cent and one-dollar size bottles at the drug stores everywhere. 


Don’t make any mistake, but remember 


the name, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 


the address, Binghamton, N. Y,, on every bottle. 
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Commencement Exercises. 


The Progressive Farmer returns 
thanks for invitations to attend the 
exercises: 


WAKE FOREST COLLEGE. 


following commencement 


Sunday, May 24, 8.30 p. m.—Bac- 


KENLY ACADEMY. 

May 27, 11 a. m.—Baccalaureate | 
Scrmon, by Rev. J. J. Harper, Chan- 
eellor Atlantic Christian College, 

| Wilson, N. C. 3 p. m—Thalian So- 
ciety Representatives. 8 p. m.—An- 


nual Coneert by Primary and Inter- 


mediate Departments. 
May 28, 11 a. m.—Literary Ad- 
| dress by Dr. B. F. Dixon, State Audi- 
tor, Raleigh, North Carolina. 3 p. 


| m.—Philologian Society Representa- 


| tives. 


ealaureate Sermon, Rey. E. C. Dar- | 
gan, D. D., Louisville, Ky. 
Monday, May 25, 8.380 p. m.—Ad- 
dress before the School of Law, Hon. 
Claude Kitchin, Scotland Neck, | 
NEC: 
Tuesday, May 26, 11 a. m.—Ad- 


dress before the Literary Societies, 
Rev. R. P. Johnson, D. D., New York 


City. 8.30 p. m.—Address before 
Alumni, Mr. J. W. Bailey, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

Wednesday, May 27, 11 a. m.—Ad- 


dresses of the class and delivery of 
diplomas. 
STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL COL- 


LEGE. 


Sunday, May 24, 11 a. m.—Sermon. 
Rev. Samuel M. Smith, D. D., Col- 
umbia, S. C. 

Monday, May 25, 4 p. m.—Meeting 
of Adelphian and Cornelian Literary 


Societies. 8 p. m.—Alumnae meet- 
ing. 
Tuesday, May 26, 11 a. m.—An- 


nual address, W. W. Stetson, LL.D. 
State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction of Maine. 5 p. m.—Class 
Day Exercises. 8.30 p. m.—Repre- 
sentative Essays of Graduating 
Class. 

Wednesday, May 27, 10.30 a. m.— 
Essays by candidates for degrees. 
Conferring diplomas and degrees. 
8.30 p. m.—Annual reunion of fac- 
ulty and former students. 

A. & M OOLLEGE. 

Sunday, May 24, 11 a. m.—Baccea- 
laureate Sermon, Joseph Rennie, 
D. D., of Norfolk, Va. 

Monday, May 25, 5 p. m., 8 p. m.— 
Senior Class Exercises, Alumni ad- 
dress, J. S. Cates, of Swepsonville, 
N.C. 9.80 p. m.—Alumni Banquet. 

Tuesday, May 26, 10 a. m.—Meet- 
ing of Alumni. 5.00 p. m.—Dress 
parade and publication of promo- 
tions. 8.00 p. m.—Annual Address, 
Hon. Walter H. Page, of New York. 

Wednesday, May 27, 11 a. m— 
Graduating Exercises. 

WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


May 26, 11 a. m.—Annual Sermon, 


Dr. M. M. Marshall, Christ Church, 
Raleigh. 8.15 p. m.—Concert, Pri- 
mary Department. 

May 27, 10.30 a. m.—NLiterary Ad- 


dress, Dr. C. A. Smith, University of 
North Carolina. 8.15 p. 
Concert. 


m.—Final 


A SURE THING. 


It is said that nothing is sure ex- 
cept death and taxes, but that is not 
altogether true. Dr. King’s New 
Discovery for Consumption is a sure 
eure for all lung and throat troubles. 
Thousands can testify to that. Mrs. 
C. B. VanMetre, of Shepherdtown, 
W. Va., says, “I had a severe ease 
of Bronchitis and for a year tried 
everything I heard of, but got no 
relief. One bottle of Dr. King’s New 
Discovery then cured me absolutely.” 
It’s infallible for Croup, Whooping 
Cough, Grip. Pneumonia and Con- 
sumption. Try it. It’s guaranteed 
by all druggists. 
Regular sizes 50c., and $1.00. 





Trial bottles free. | 


m.—Annual Musical. 
M COLLEGE, GREENS- 
BORO, 
May 24, 3 p. 
laureate Sermon by Rev. 
KXelway, D. D., Charlotte, 

Monday, May 25, 8 p. 
Y. M. C. A.—Address hy 
Rey. R. M. Bolden, Greensboro, N. C. 

Tuesday, May 26, 8 p. m.—Closinz 
of A. & M. College Literary Society. 
—Address by Rev. J. A. Whitted, 
D. D., Raleigh, N. C. 

Wednesday, May 
Iixereises and Exhibits of th: 


8 p. 


COLORED A. & 


m.—Bacea- 
A. alts Mc- 
Ne 

m.—Anni- 


Sunday, 


versary 


27, 8 p. m.—An- 
nual 
Industria: Departments. 

May 28, 2.30 p. 
Commencement Exereiscs.—Annunl 


Address by Prof. Kelly Miller, A. M.., 
D.C. 8 p. m.—Alumni 


Thursday, 1u.— 


Washiugion, 
Reunion. 





Secretary T. B. Parker will speak 
at Yanceyville, N. C., Saturday, 
April 30th. All farmers invited. 





Rey. B. B. Culbreth, of the North 

Carolina Methodist Conference, died 
last week at his home in Cary, aged 
He was in charge of the 
Buckhorn Circuit. 


68 years. 





The American Tobacco Company 
has just secured a couple more inde- 
pendent concerns for the Trust: the 
T. C. Williams Tobacco Company, of 
Richmond, Va., manufacturers of 
plug tobacecos, and the R. F. Morris 
Manufacturing Company, of Dur- 





ham, snuff, cheroots and cigars. 
fr. Franklin Sherman, entomolo- 
gist of the State Department of 


and Miss Grace Berry 
were married last week at the home 
Asheboro, 


Agriculture, 


of the bride’s parents in 
Virginia. 
The Progressive Farmer extends 


congratulations and gest wishes. 





The only final comfort is God, and 
he relieves the soul always in its suf- 
fering, not from its suffering—nay, 
he relieves the soul by its suffering, 
by the new knowledge and possession 
of himself which could only come 
through that atmosphere of pain.— 
Phillips Brooks. 





The Park Region Mutual Hail In- 
surance Association, which paid over 


two hundred losses to farmers in 
North Carolina last year is still do- 
ing business under the same name, 


at the same old stand, as is evideneed 
their 
column of this paper. 


in another 
If you have 
(and you ought 


by advertisement 


business in their line 


to have if you are endeavoring to 
raise a crop of any kind), write to 
IX. M. Pace, General Agent, Raleigh, 
N.C: 


| 





Webb bi saiaeseags say 


44 


YOOR | 


The manufacturers 
of the McCormick 
guard the interests 
of agriculturists by 
building a machine 
that works success- 
fully in the field, and 
the farmer should 
guard his interests |! 








TVvTTT 


has a record of 
seventy -two years 
of continuous _suc- 
cess in the harvest 
fields of the world. 


Write for a ‘‘Model 
Machine,”’ which 
j tells how to guard 




















by pur- 


your in- 








chasing 
the McCormick 
—a machine that 


terests in 
buying harvest- 
ing machines. 











R. B. FOX, Gen. Agent, 








For McCORMICK 








Charlotte, N. C. 
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WANTED 


Forthe convenience and benefit of| our read- 
ers and theirfriends, we have decided to set 
aside space below in which they may make 
known their wants to one another. Anyone 
having a pig ora calf, a colt, or a kid, or any 
other article around his home he would like 
to exchange for cash, or some other ar- 
ticle, can ‘tell the readers of The Progressive 
Farmer, at the rate of 25c. per week, if ex- 
pressed in 25 words, or less, and at the rate 
of one cent a word if more than 25 words are 
used. counting each figure and each initial 
as aseparate word. Cash must accompany 
«ach order for the full amount. 


FOR SALE.— 











A nicelotof Poland China 
~—~Pigs. Write for particu- 





lars. All pigs shipped on approv al. 
P. G. HERMAN, Conver, N.C. 
Fifteen-hors® Engine, Saw 
For Sale.—trin’ Gorn sail. Sixty-saw 
Cotton Gin. Bale Press. A ply to 
JOHN McMILLAN, Henderson, N.C 





FREE 


from anxiety over 
wash day are those 
who use a Dilley Queen 
Washer. We manufac- 
ture three styles of 
wabhhers. To introduce 
them we will give you 
the advantage of our 





factory prices for a 
time, Write for catalogue and prices, Our 
U-TO-DATE, at $2.50, 


LYONS WASHING MACHINE CO., Lyons, Mich. 





A FINE BLISTER AND LEAVES 


NO BLEMISH. 
Bodie, 


Cal., Jan. 29, 1903. 





The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleve- 
land, O.: 
I used your GOMBAULT’S | 


CAUSTIC BALSAM on a fine horse 
whose legs were swollen from near 
the knees down to the hoof, the 


anskles nearly double their natural | 


size. The enlargement was very 
hard, caused by strain and hitting, 
making the horse sore but not very 
lame. I have used it twice about two 
weeks apart. I can say that I never 
saw a finer blister, and the swelling 
has much subsided, and the hair has 
now come back nicely—HARVEY 
BOONE. \ 





lb 
I 


RUPTUR 3 CURED while you work. You 

pay $4 when cured. No cure 
no pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
Maine. 





UNIVERSITY 


LAW SCHOOL. 


The Summer Term begius June 
10, to continue :hree mionths, 
Thorough instruction in courses 
admitting to the bar. Special 
lectures by eminent lawyers. 
For Catalogue, address . . . 


Jas. C. MacRae, Dean, 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 











A CHANCE FORA 
FORTUNE. 


July Corn will make many men rich 
within the next 60 days. We do not 
make this prediction carelesslv. We 
have unquestionable information, 
based on actual facts, which leads us 
to make this statement. 


BUY JULY CORN 


Because of a most unusual combina- 
tion of circumstances, the Corn mar- 
ket at the present time offers the 
greatest Opportunity ever known for 
the making cf a fortune on a com- 
paratively small invesiment, 


SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR 


And you will learn facts that will 


astonish you. Weare CORN SPECI- 
ALISTS, and know whereof we speak. 


LARGE CAPITAL NOT NECESSARY 


Our plan gives small investments, 
the protection on large added capitai, 
and has made thousands from invest- 
ments of hundreds. Every advance of 
two cents per bushel doubles your 
money. HIGHEST BANKING AND 
COMMERCIAL REFERENCES. 


MERCHANTS 
BROKERAGE & COMMISSION CO. 


Suite 229, Gay Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 





When writing advertisers, please 


mention this paper. 
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Why the Advance in Cotton? 

The New York Evening Post, dis- 
cussing the remarkable advance in 
the price of cotton within the past 
few days, observes: 

“Tn so far as the fixing of this 
week’s high price—the highest for 
the period of thirteen years—is a 
speculative operation—it is much to 
be regretted. Even if speculation 
influence, so 
high a price will, if long maintained, 
have two 


were really a minor 


unfortunate results—to 
eheck our export trade in cotton, and 
to derange the plans of the cotton- 
On the other 
hand, the Southern producer natur- 


goods manufacturers. 


ally feels much the same elation as 
did the Western wheat-grower in the 
great rise of 1898, and there ean be 
no doubt, the cotton crop being by no 
means disastrously short, that the 


wealth of the Southern section of 


the United States will be greatly en- 
hanced by the good price command- 
ed by that staple.” 

Unhappily, however, the producer 
is not a beneficiary of this advance, 
the crop having long ago passed out 
of his hands. There is no advan- 
tage in it to anybody except the spec- 
ulators. If it is maintained the man- 
ufacturers must lose money, shut 
down or advance the price of their 
products. If they shut down they 
are losers and the operatives suffer; 
if they advance prices, the whole 
publie is the worse off. No legiti- 
mate interest is benefited by this rise 
in the price of eotton. The Evening 
Post proceeds with this quite inter- 
esting statement: 

“Briefly, it may be said that the 
general average rise in cotton prices 
during the past four years, has re- 
sulted more largely from inereasing 
consumption of the article than from 
deficient crops. The American crop 
now marketing is apparently under 
the average of the five past years, 
but it is very much larger than any 
eotton crop harvested up to 1898. In 
the same five years, however, annual 
consumption of cotton in the United 
States has increased over a million 
bales, or nearly 40 per cent., while 
the world’s consumers, as a whole, are 
estimated to have increased their 
purchases by two million bales. How 
far this increased consumption would 
be arrested by exorbitant prices for 
the raw material, and for the goods 


manutactured from it, is another 


question.” 

Undoubtedly there has been a large 
increase in the quantity of cotton 
manutfactured—this is an incident of 
the world’s inereasing population 
and a period of prosperity, which has 
begotten an inereased demand for 
everything that is made and every- 
thing that enters into human con- 
sumption, that grows in the ground. 
But this is apart from the sudden 
and violent advance’ in the cotton 
market this week, which is referable 
only to gambling on the New York 
exchange.—Charlotte Observer. 








MADE YOUNG AGAIN. 
“One of Dr. King’s New Life Pills 
each night for two weeks has put me 
in my ‘teens’ again’” writes D. H. 
Turner, of Dempseytown, Pa., They 





NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR MAY 24. 





Paul Before Agrippa. 
Acts 26:19-29. 

Golden Text. Having therefore 
obtained help of God, I continue un- 
Acts 26:22. 

After Paul had been imprisoned in 
Caesarea for two years, Felix was 
relieved from the governorship, and 


to this day. 


Porcius Festus succeeded to his of- 
fice. 

In order to show the Jews a favor, 
Felix left Paul in prison, and one of 
the first. things which Festus was 
obliged to take up was the consider- 
ation of the Apostle’s case. 

The high priest and the chief of 
the Jews endeavored to have Paul 
brought to Jerusalem for trial, in 
order that they might have an op- 
portunity to carry out their murder- 
ous desire of silencing the Apostle’s 
voice in death. 

Festus, however, refused to accede 
to their suggestion until he had held 
a preliminary hearing at Caesarea. 
At this hearing, Paul defended him- 
self valiantly against the accusations 
brought forward by the Jews, which 
accusations, indeed, they were una- 
ble to substantiate. Willing, how- 
ever, to curry favor with the Jews, 
Festus proposed that Paul go up to 
Jerusalem for trial. 

To this proposition Paul entered a 
firm refusal, and to make his position 
secure appealed unto Caesar, which 
appeal at once took the ease out of 
the hands of Festus and made it ob- 
ligatory that his case should be ar- 
gzued at Rome. 


PAUL S ADDRESS BEFORE A KING. 


In the interim between Paul’s ap- 
peal to Rome and his departure from 
Caesarea, King Herod Agrippa the 
Second and his wife, Bernice, came 
to visit Festus, who suggested that 
Paul be given a hearing before his 
royal guests. Agrippa expressed 
himself as ready to listen to the 
Apostle’s statement of his case, and 
so on the morrow, amidst all the 
pomp of a royal court, with soldiers 
and magistrates and officials of va- 
rious ranks/’forming the striking 
background, Paul stood forth and de- 
livered the speech, of which the clos- 
ing portion has been assigned as the 
lesson for our study. 

In the address which Paul made 
before King Agrippa we find for the 
third time in the book of Acts the 
account of his remarkable conver- 
sion. There are slight differences 
between each of these accounts and 
yet there are none of these variations 
which do not admit of a satisfactory 
explanation. 


‘6 ALMOST THOU PERSUADETH ME.’’ 


Paul closes his statement with a 
direct appeal to Agrippa, which is 
answered by the startling words of 
Agrippa: “Almost thou persuadest 
me to be a Christian.” 

Whether these words were spoken 
in sincerity and earnestness, or 
whether, as many think, they were 
uttered merely as an ironical retort, 
equivalent to some such phrase as, 
“You wll soon be making me a 
Christian!” implying that such a re- 


| sult was an utter impossibility, the 
| words of the king furnish subject- 


| matter for the 


| suaded !” 


are the best in the world for Liver, | 


Stomach and Bowels. 
table. Never gripe. 
at all druggists. 


Only 25 cents 


Purely vege- | 


| 
| 
i 


most serious and 
carnest thought. Too many there are 
in this world who are “almost per- 
Unless we embrace the 
opportuuitv ot salvation while it is 
ealled today, we run the risk of eter- 
nal death, through our failure to ac- 
cept the redemption which is offered 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. 





QUICK ARREST. 

J. A. Gulledge, of Verbena, Ala., 
was twice in the hospital from a se- 
vere case Of piles causing 24 tumors. 
After doctors and all remedies fail- 
ed, Bucklen’s Arnica Salve quickly 
arrested further inflammation and 





cured him. It conquers aches and |! 
kills pain. 25 cents at all druggists. | 


Do you wish to put 
A Country School—for sy en epi 
a quiet, inexpensive school in a healthy locality? 
Board and tuition $8 a month, 


EXTRAS—Music, $2.50 a month, Book-keeping 
and short hand, $2,00 a month, 
For further information address. 


MATTIE. J. CALDWELL, 
Lemon Springs, Moore Co., N. C, 





There is no 
record of a 
FARQUHAR BOILER 
ever exploding. 


Grain Separators and 
ing outfit a farmer can buy. 


safety appliance. 


ENCINES AND SEPARATORS 


The Farquhar pnb yates apts is the perfected product of the pioneer manufacturers of 
hreshing Engines, It's the most durable and cheapest threshe 

The Celebrated Ajax Threshing Engines, made in 
sizes from 4h. p. "Bs have seats, foot brakes, and twoinjectors. Provided with every approved 
‘arquhar Separators have every advan- 
tage of capacity, thoroughness of separation, simplicity and 
durability. Every part thoroughly tested. Made in all 
styles and sizes. Send for free catalogue of Engines, 

Threshing Machinery, Saw Mills, etc. 

















Style 3, Three Drawer, Box Cover, - - - - 
Style 4, Three Drawer, Box Cover, . : - - 
Style 6, Seven Drawer. Box Cover, . - - - 
Style 21, Five Drawer, Drop Head, . - - - 


The ladies should 
prepare for their 
‘‘spring sewing’ by 
buying an 


Improved Alliance 


ewing Machine. 


“$16.50 


17.50 
18.50 


17.50 


Delevered Freight Prepaid to your nearest Railroad Station. 


a SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





A BARGAIN! 


ONE HUNDRED BUSHELS SOJA BEANS AT $1 PER BUSHEL. 
COWPEAS $1 PER BUSHEL. ORDER QUICK 
BEFORE THEY ARE SOLD. 





fertilizer. 


TO INSURE BIG CROPS USE THE 


Alliance Brands of Fertilizers, 


“Used Once, Used Again.” 


This is the strongest testimony that can be paid to any brand of 





better freight rates. 








Send a list of your wants and prices. 


j 
Waoons rics sce Wholesale Prices, 
PRICES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


CUTAWAY AND DISK HARROWS, COOKING STOVES, GROCERIES 


Guano Sowers (hand or horse power), Turn Plows, Cotton Plows, 
Plow Castings, Back Bands, Trace Chains, Rope, etc., ete. 
and many other things at Wholesale Prices to 
Alliancemen and ex-Alliancemen. 


Club orders will secure 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A,, 


RALEICH, NORTH CAROLINA. 


Place your orders at once for Cow Peas, German Millet, Soja Beans, 
etc., etc-, before prices advance. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


No Remainder. 


“Seven sheep were standing 
By the pasture wall, 

Tell me,” said the .teacher 
To her scholars small, 

“One poor sheep was frightened, 
Jumped and ran away; 

One from seven—how many 
Woolly sheep would stay hi 


Up went Kitty’s fingers— 
A farmer’s daughter she, 

Not so bright at figures 
As she ought to be. 


“Please, ma’am”’—‘Well, then, Kitty, | 


Tell us, if vou know.” 
“Please, if one jumped over, 
All the rest would go.” 
W. 


—John Nelson. 





The Girl We All Like. 


The girl who is sunny. 

The girl who has heart. 

The girl who has eulture. 

The girl who loves musie. 

The girl who has conscience. 

The girl who is tasteful and true. 

The girl whose voice is not loud. 

The girl who lives for her friends. 

The girl who stands for the right. 

The girl who sings from her heart. 

The girl who belongs to no clique. 

The girl who believes in her home. 

The girl who knows how to say no. 

The girl with no mania for feat- 
ures. 

The girl whose eyes are wide open. 

The girl who is’ loyal to her 
ehurch. 

The girl who talks to some pur- 
pose. 

The girl who dislikes to be flat- 
tered. 

The girl who believes in her 
mother. 

The girl who is neither surly nor 
sour. 

The girl who abhors people who 
gossip. 

The girl who avoids books that are 
silly. 


The girl who is frank with her 
teachers. 

The girl who never worships fine 
clothes. 

The girl whose religion shines in 
her life. 

The girl who is especially kind to 


the poor.—Presbyterian. 





The Sword of Damocles. 

There was once a king whose name 
was Dionysius. Ile was so unjust 
that he for himself 
of Tyrant. He knew that 
almost everybody hated him, and so 


and cruel won 


the name 


he was always in dread lest somebody 
should take his life. 

But he was very rich, and he lived 
in a fine palace, where there were 
many costly and 


servants who were always ready to 
do his bidding. 
his, whose name was Damocles, said 
to him: 

“How happy you must be! 
have everything that a man could 
wish.” 

“Perhaps you would like to change 
places with me,” said the tyrant. 

“No, not that, O King!” said Da- 
mocles; “but I think that if I could 
only have y 


mur riches and your pleas- 


beautiful things; | 
and he was waited on by a host of | 


One day a friend of | 


You 


| . 
| ures for one day I should not want 
| any greater happiness.” 


| “Very well,” said the tyrant; “you 
shall have them.” 
And so on the next day Damocles 


was led into the palaee, and all the 


servants were bidden to treat him as 


their master. He sat down at a table 
in the banquet hall, and rich foods 
were placed before him. Nothing was 
wanting that could give him pleasure. 
There were costly wines, and beauti- 
ful flowers, and rare perfumes, and 
IIe rested himself 
and felt tlrat 
he was the happiest man in all the 
world. 


delightful musie. 


among soft eushions 


Then he chanced to raise his eyes 
What was it that 
above 


toward the ceiling. 
was dangling him, with its 
point almost touching his head ? 

It was a sharp sword, and it hung 


What 


There was 


only by a single horse hair. 
if the hair should break ? 
danger every moment that it would 
be So, 

Then the smile faded from the lips 
of Damocles. 


pale, 


Ilis face became ashy 
His hand trembled. He want- 
ed no more food; he eould drink no 
more wine; he took no more delight 
in the music. He longed to be out 
of the place and away, he cared not 
where. 

“What is the matter?” said the ty- 
rant. 

“That sword! that sword!” 
Damocles. 


eried 
He was so badly frighten- 
ed that he dared not move. 

“Ves,” “IT know 


there is a sword above your heard, 


said Dionysius, 
and that it may fall at any moment. 
But why should that trouble you? 
Ihave a sword over my head all the 
time. I am every moment in dread 
lest something may cause me to lose 
my life.” 

< 


and 


“Let me go,” said Damocles. 
now that I was mistaken 
that the riches and the powerful are 
not so happy as they seem. 


see 


Let me 
go back to my old home in the poor 
little cottage among the mountains.” 

And so long as he lived he never 
again wanted to be rich, or to change 
places, even for a moment, with the 
king.—Selected. 





General Conundrums. 
When 


When it goes from mouth to mouth. 


is a kiss like a rumor? 
Why is the horse the most curious 
the world? He eats best 
without a bit in his mouth. 

Why is your nose in the middle of 
your face? 


feeder in 


It is the scenter. 

What is the latest thing in dresses ? 
Night dresses. 

Why 
cause they cannot chew. 
— When 
When 


swell, 


> 


do chimneys smoke? Be- 





is a ship most happy? 


she rests on the bosom of a 


It 


requires two heads and an applica- 


Why is a kiss like a sermon? 


tion. 

When was Shakespeare a broker 
| When he furnished stock quotations. 
| Why 
| abroad for cattle? Because she keeps 
| her Stock-holm. 

What should you do if you split 
Run *till 


don’t Sweden have to send 


your sides with laughter? 


| you got a stitch in them. 





What 


is the difference between 


é 
a 
clock and a partnership? When a 
clock is wound up it goes; when a 


firm is wound up it stops. 

When does a dog become larger 
and smaller? When let out at night, 
and taken in the morning. 

What is better than presence 
mind in a railroad accident ? 
scence of body. 


of 
Ab- 


Johnny on Ants. 





My subjeck this month is ants. 
There is 2 kinds of ants, namely, in- 
seeks and lady unkels. They live in 


little hills of sand and with their 
married sisters. 2 stay with us. 
They krawl in the suggar-bole. This 


all I know about ants., Johnny 
Green.—May St. Nicholas. 


is 








SraTs oF On710, Crry or ToLEDo, \ es 
Lucas County. iJ 
Frank J. CHENEY makes oath that he fs the 
senior partner of the firm of F. J. Co=EnsyY&Co., 
doing business in the City of Toledo, County 
and State aforesaid, and that said firm will pay 
the sum of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS for 
each and every case of Catarrh that cannot be 
eured by the use of Hati’s CaTaREH CURE. 
FRANK J. CHENEY. 
Sworn to before me and subscribed in my 
presence, this 6th day of December, A.D. 1886, 


} sat. A. W. GLEASON, 
—e Notary tic. 


Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally and acts 
directly on the blood and mucous surfaces of 
the system. Send for testimonials, free. 

F. J. CHENEY &CO., Toledo, O. 


@e Sala bv Druecists, 75c. 
Hall’s Family Pills are the best 





Every Progressive Farmer Reader Should 
Have a Copy of 


“Feeding 
Farm 
Animals,” 


BY DR. CHARLES WI1. BURKETT, 
of the N. C. A. & M. College. 


Bound in Cloth, 125 Pp. Price $1.00. 


Save money by learning to feed 
your animals without waste. Learn 
what to feed for fat and what for 
milk; learn the properties of differ- 
ent feeds and the needs of different 
animals; learn how to combine differ- 
ent feeds so as to get the greatest 
results for the least money. 

By practicing the simple truths 
laid down in this little book, you ean 
save any month more than enough 
to pay for its cost. * 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


The standard retail price is $1— 
you ean’t get it from Dr. Burkett for 
less—but he has kindly made a spe- 
cial rate to The Progressive Farmer 
by which we are enabled to offer a 
eopy of the book, postpaid, and a 
year’s subscription to The Progres- 
sive Farmer, sent to any address for 
only $1.50—so long as the supply 
lasts: Only a small edition has been 
issued, and it is not unlikely that the 
present supply will be exhausted 
within a few weeks. Remember: 
book alone is $1; a year’s subscrip- 
tion alone is $1. We send both for 
$1.50. Order to-day. Address, 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 

Raleigh, N. C. 





We promptly obtain U. 8. and Foreign 


Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
freereport on patentability. For free book, 


Patentsand. TRADEMARKS “to- 


CASNOWE 


OPPOSITE U.S. PATENT OFFICF. 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 


MALS: 











Our money winning books, 
written by men who know, tell 
you all about 


Potash 


They are needed by every man 
who owns a field and a plow, and 
who desires to get the most out 
of them. 

They are free, Send postal card. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
9S Nassau Street, New York 








SAW MILLS 


Are not profitable if ae buy a poorly built 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardless of 
quality. We have GOOD cheap Mills, and the 
BEST and most accurate mills at reasonable 
prices. It will cost you nothing but five min- 
utes time and a postal card to investigate our 
mills. Give full particulars of size mill wanted 
a and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
antee fully everything we sell. Writeus NOW 
while you have our address. 


SALEM IRON WORKS 


SALEM N.C. U.S.A. 


















DO YOU WANT A TEACHER? 


We are in corresvondence with hun- 
dreds of the best teachers in the United 
states for all grades sch. ol and college 
work. Can refer you to come that would 

robably suit. NO CHANGE. Members 
ocated in 18 States at salaries $2,500 per 
year down. Cerrespondence with school 
ufficers and teachers invited. 

THE EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
[Established 1891. ] Raleigh, N.C. 














May deposit money in bank till 
§ position is secured,or pay out 
Enter any time. 


POSITION 


salary after graduating. 


3 Draughon’s . 2 
: Practical... tA, < 
§ Business ... ps 
Nashville, Atlanta, Little Rock, St. Louis, 
Montgomery, (Catalogue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either piace.) Shreveport. 


Schools of national reputation for thorongiiness 
and reliabilitv. Endorsed by business men. 
BOOKKEEPING, etc., taught by ms, Send for 
150 p. College Catalog. or 100 p. on Home Stucy. 


WILSON’S 


RNlew Green Bone, Shell 
and Vegetable Cutter 
for the Poultryman. 


4 Also Bone Mills for making phos- 
& phateand fertilizer at smail cost for 
the farmer, from 1 to 40 horse- 
37 powcr. Farm Feed Mills grind 
fine, fast and easy. Send for circulars, 


WILSON BROS., Sole Mfgrs., Easton, Pa 















IMPROVED PASSENGER SER- 
VICE VIA §8. A. L. R. R. 


To Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. 
Louis, Chieago and all points West 
and Northwest. 

Leave Raleigh 11.50 a. m. 

Arrive Richmond 4.55 p. m. 

Leave Richmond 7.00 p. m. 

Arrive Cincinnati 11.45 a. m. 

Arrive Indianapolis 3.25 p. m. 

Arrive St. Louis 9.45 p. m. 

Arrive Chicago 8.40 p. im. 

Through Pullman Drawing Room 
Sleeping Cars and Day Coaches Ra- 


leigh to Richmond, Richmond — to 
Cineinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis 


and Chieago with all through lines 
for points West on the Pacitie Coast. 
For tickets, Pullman reservation 
or any information apply to 
C: He GATTis, C. P.& T. A, 
Rileigh, N. C. 


H. S&S, LEARD, T. P. A... 


Raleigh, N. C. 
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WOMAN’S WORK — 





Now. 


When through the rolling years the | 


seasons come, 
And drift back in the ever growing 
past, 


When winter crowns the forest with | 


his frost, 

And through the 
snow falls fast, 

Then in the war of life my sword 
shall gleam, 

But now ’tis Spring, sweetheart, and 
let us dream. 


piercing wind the 


Life’s darkness must so soon quench 
all our hope, 

Life’s battle conquer all our spirits’ 
pride, 

Our hearts will both grow old before 
the end, 

So now before our youthful dreams 
have died, 

While life seems fair, 
is blue above, 

And violets bloom, O sweetheart, let 
us love. 

—Elizabeth Dinwiddie. 


and heaven 





Health Suggestions. 


With the kind permission of the 
sisterhood I will talk a little about 
the health, the greatest blessing ever 
I shall 


not try to make the impression on 


enjoyed by human beings. 


any one’s mind that there is no such 
thing as ill health—that all pain is 
imagination; but as long as our phy- 
sicians have to earry blank tablets 
(made’ of sugar, water and gelatine) 
to give to people who insist on be- 
admit 
that some people are not sick when 
they think they are. This class of 
people is hard to eontend with, but 


ing physicked, we have to 


there is another class which we have | 


less hope for, i. e., those who are 
taking medicine for real 
sickness. 

Most medicines are deadly  poi- 
taken into 
the system, nature rises in her might, 


son, and when they are 


and goes to work to eject the intru- 
der. Then from this effort of na- 
ture, one feels better for a time, but 
if one persists in flying into the face 
of nature by intemperance in eating, 
drinking, working, resting and 
the time will 
when she can do no 


breathing impure air, 
surely come 
more to remedy the evil and and 
then one dies, medicine or no medi- 
cine. Scientific research shows that 
inside of the arteries there are a lot 
of minute 
keep the 
fast. When alcohol in any form is 


blood from circulating too 


taken into the system these obstruc- | 


blood 


goes flying through the arteries, and 


tions are paralyzed and the 


it makes one feel so strong and well, 
but when the 
go back to .their normal conditions, 
only a little stiffer, and one has only 
to keep on 


taking this “pleasant 


poison” to make them become per- 
feetly useless, and then the persons 
will be living forty-eight hours to the 
day, which will soon take them te the 
angels. 

Then there are 
phine—they paralyze the 
the whole body, till one 
pain, but they do not 
cause, and the evil still works on the 
system, though one flatters himself 


opium and mor- 
nerves of 


hair-like obstruetions to | 


effect wears off they | 


cannot feel | 


remove the | 


that he feels much better. 
who takes morphine reminds us of a 
building, who 
stops his ears, and 
keeps his position until he is burned 
in the flames, and perishes for his 


man in a_ burning 


shuts his eyes, 





obstinacy. 

If one has not ruined his system 
| with aleohol and opiates, it is easy 

to be healthy. First, by learning 
| how to breathe, and having plenty of 
pure air, night and day, and eating 
and drinking well-eooked food, ab- 
staining from the use of tobacco and 
keeping the body clean. 


Now, sisters, this is not theory. I 
have taken one dose of medicine 
from a physician in fifty years. My 
health is almost perfect. I don’t 
starve cither. I never had a symp- 
tom of indigestion. I eat anything 
I want any time of the night or day, 
and I have never eaten any of these 
sticky, pasty humbugs called “break- 
fast foods” that some people pretend 
to like. I am stronger than I was 
twenty years ago. J never wear an 
overshoe, and have not had a cold in 
I go in all sorts of weath- 
what headache 
means by personal experience. Ex- 
euse all these ’s—I only want you 
to know that I know whereof I write. 

Now don’t think I have lost my 
| senses when I say “learn to breathe,” 
but wateh the people you come in 
contaet with, and see how many of 
them breathe only just below their 
chins—only a tiny flutter that keeps 
them living, after a fashion, when 
half their lungs are searcely ever in- 
flated as they should be. When one 
feels nervous they should go into the 
fresh air, stand erect, throw the 
shoulders back, and close the lips, 
then for ten minutes take in every 
particle of air that the lungs will 
hold. If you walk while you are do- 
ing it, so much the better. Don’t 
be afraid of taking cold, for a hot 
with no ventilation, is the 
cause of 90 per cent of the colds you 
have. I sleep in a room with an 
open fireplace, and have an oak log 
fire that burns all night when it is 
very cold. 


five years. 


er and don’t know 





room, 


Always bathe at night in water 
about blood heat. Very few people 
can stand a cold bath, and it is not 
at all necessary, so you keep the pores 
open for the escape of used-up mat- 
ter. It makes very little difference 
what you eat if it is well cooked and 
you mastieate it properly, and don’t 
|} eat too much of it. I am fifty-six 
|! years old to-day (January 28) and 
| I have never:seen any Graham flour 
| 
| 
| 
| 





that I remember. I have been eating 
| hot bread made of the very best and 
whitest flour I could find all my life. 
| And pies! Well, I can safely say I 
| have consumed ten thousand! 
| Now, sisters, don’t get the idea 
| that you must punish yourselves and 
| your families by not having things 
| that are enjoyable for health’s sake, 
for it is all humbug. 
| Learn how to cook for health, 
| eschew baking powder, shun aleohol, 
patent medicines, tobaceo and opi- 
| ates, as you would a pestilence. Try 
to think as well of everybody as you 
can, tor the body has great sympathy 
with the mind. Think about pleasant 
| things though the stove wood is wet 
and the little ones aggravating, and 
if you don’t feel like another person 
| in six months, I will be responsible.— 
Mrs. A, Watkins, Manson, N. C., in 


| Farmer’s Voice. 








! 
A person 











When the nerves are weak 
everything goes wrong. You 
are tired all the time, easily 
discouraged, nervous, and 
irritable. Your cheeks are 


Sarsaparilla 


= and your blood is thin. 
our doctor says you are 
threatened with a nervous 


breakdown. He orders this 
grand old family medicine. 


“For more than 50 years I have used Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla in my femily. It is a grand tonic 
at all times, and a wonderfu! medicine for im- 
pure blood.”—D. C. HOLT, West Haven, Conn. 


$1.00 a bottle. 


. C. AYER CO., 
All druggists. 


pg Mass. 





for « 


Weak Nerves 


Keep the bowels regular with po ath s 
Pills. just one pill each night. 


SEABOAR? 
Airs Line Rai_way 


Short Line to principal eities of 
the South and Southwest, Florida, 
Cuba, Texas, California and Mexico, 
also North and Northwest, Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Philadelphia, New 
York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Indianapolis, St. Louis, Memphis and 
Kansas City. 

Trains leave Raleigh as foll.ws: 
No. 50. NORTHBOUND. 

1.20 a.m. “Seaboard Express.” For 
Norfolk, Portsmouth, Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Bos- 
ton and all points North, North- 
east and Northwest. 

No. 38. 

11.15 a. m. “Seaboard Local Mail.” | 

For ALL POINTS from Ra- 
leigh to Portsmouth, Norlina 
to Richmond; connects at Hen- | 
derson for Oxford and Weldon | 

with A. C. L.; at Portsmouth: | 
Norfolk with ALL STEAM- 
ERS for points North and 

Northeast. 

No. 66. 

11.50a. m. “Seaboard Mail” for Rich- 
mond, Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York and 
Boston. Connects at Richmond | 
with C. and O. for Cincinnati, 
Chicago and St. Louis; at 
Washington with Pennsylvania 
and B. and O. for all points. 

No. 57. SOUTHBOUND. 

5.25 a. m. “Seaboard Express.” For | 
Charlotte, Atlanta, Columbia, 
Charleston, Savannah, Jackson- 
ville, St. Augustine, Tampa and | 
all points South and Southwest. 

No. 41. 

4.00 p. m. “Seaboard Local Maii.’ 
For Charlotte, Atlanta and al! | 
local points. Connects at At 
lanta for all points South end 
Southwest. 

No. 27. 

6.27 p. m. “Seaboard Mail.” Fos 
Southern Pines, Pinehurst, At 
lanta, Columbia, Charleston, | 
Savannah, Jacksonville, Tamps 
and all points South and South 
west. 

Tickets on sale to all pointe 
Pullman berths reserved. Tick 
ets delivered and  baggaye 
checked from hotel ana resi * 
dences without extre charge s° | 


UP-TOWN TICKET OFFICE. 
Yarborough House Building, 
C. H. GATTIS, C. T. & P. A., 
*Phones 117. Raleigh, N. ™ 
H. S. LEARD, T. P. a.. 
Raleieh, N. 0 l 








PARLOR CAR SERVICE. 


The Seaboard Air Line Railway 
has inaugurated Parlor Car service 
tri-weekly between Washington and 
Hamlet on trains Nos. 27 and 66, 
which pass Raleigh, southbound, at 
6.55 p. m.; northbound 11.50 a. m. 

Parlor Car operated south on 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays; 
north Tuesdays, Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Seats in this car are 25 
cents to Southern Pines, 50 cents to 
Hamlet, 50 cents to Henderson, 75 
cents to Richmond, and $1.00 to 
Washington, D. C. 

The buffet in this car is well 
equipped and excellent meals will be 
served at moderate prices. 

CC: H. GATTIS, 6.2. Stas 
Raleigh, N. C. 

H. S. LEARD, T. P. A., 

Raleigh, N. C. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


In effect January 13th, 1903. 





This condensed schedule is published as 
information and is subject to change 
without notice to the public. 


TRAINS LEAVE RALEIGH, N. C. 


12.50 A. M. No. 111 daily for 
Greensboro and local points. Carries 
Pullman sleeper Raleigh to Greensboro, 


| open for occupancy at 9.00 p. m., connec- 


ting at Greensboro with train No. 39. 


| ‘Atlanta Express,’? Pnllman sleeper and 


day coaches to Atlanta, Pullman Tourist 
sleeper to San Francisco Cal., Tuesdays, 
Thursdays and Saturdays via New Orleans 
and Southern Pacific. No. 33, ‘‘Florida 
Express,’’ for Charlotte, Columbia and 
Savannah. Pullman sleeper to Jackson- 
ville, Fort Tampa, Charleston and Au- 
gusta connections forall pointsin Floridia. 
No. 37, ‘‘Washington and Southwestern 
Limited,” solid Pullman train drawing 
room sleepers, New York to New Orleans 
and Memphis, connection is also made 
for Winston-Salem, Wilkesboro, Danville 
and local stations 5:20 a. m. No. I12 


| daily for Goldsboro and local stations; 


connecting at Goldsboro with Atlantic 


; Coast Line for Wilmington, N. C., Wil- 
| son, N. C., Tarboro, N. C., Norfolk, Va., 


| and intermediate stations, ‘also at Golds- 
| boro with Atlantic and North Carolina 


| Railway for Kinston, N. C., Newbern, N. 


C., and intermediate stations. 

8.56 A. M. No. 107 daily for Greens. 
boro and local stations, connects at Dur- 
hat for Oxford, Henderson, Keysville 
and Richmond. At University Station 
| for Chapel Hiil dailey except Sunday. 
At Greensboro with train No. 39, U.S. 
‘“‘Fast Mail’ for Washington and all 
points north; Pullman drawing room 
sleepers to New York and Richmond; 
close connection for Winstou-Salem, 
Mocksville and local stations, with train 
No. 7 for High Point, Salisbury, Charlotte 


10.30 A. M. No. 108 daily for Golds- 
boro and all local points, connects at 
Selma for Wilson, Rocky Mount and all 
Eastern North Carolina points. At Golds- 
boro for Wilmington, Kinston, New 
Bern, N. C., and Norfok, Va., where 


| and local stations. 


| close connection is made with Chesa- 


peake Line for Baltimore and all other 
outgoing steamers. 

>) P.Tl. No. 135 dailey for Greens- 
boro and intermediate stations; connects 
at Durham for Oxford, Clarksville, Keys- 
ville daily except Sunday. At University 
Station for Chapel Hill daily except Sun- 
day. At Greensboro with train No. 29 for 
Columbia, Augusta, Savannah, Charles- 
ton, Pullman sleeper and first-claes 
coaches Washington to Jacksonville, Fla. 
No. 35 ‘‘U. S. Fast Mail’’ for Atlanta and 
all points south and southwest, Pullman 
drawing room sleepers to Birmingham 
and New Or eans, day coaches Washing- 
ton to New Orleans, also with north 


| bound trains, No. 34 and 38 for Wash- 


ingtun and all points north; Pullman 
drawing room sleepers and abservation 
car to New York; connection is also made 


| at Greensboro for Winston-Salem and at 


Salisbury to Memphis. 
4.12 P. M. No. 136 daily for Golds- 
boro and local stations. 
Cc. H. ACKERT, Gen’! Manager. 
W. A. TURK, Pass. Traf. Mana er. 
S. H. HARDWICK, G. P. A., 
Washington, D.C. 
R. L. VERNON, T. P. A., 
Charlotte, N. C. 
T. E. GREEN, City Ticket Agent, 
Office in Yarborough House Build ng, 
RALEIGH, N. C, 
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The Life and Best Works of Emerson. 


On the twenty-fifth day of this 
month the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Ralph Waldo Emer- 
son will be celebrated at Concord, 
Massachusetts, where he spent the 
greater part of his life; in Boston, 
where he was born; and in many 
places throughout the country which 
he loved so deeply and served so 
well. 

The poet, philosopher and essay- 
ist was born in a parsonage in what 
was then a little provincial city; 
was educated at a small college 
which has since become a great’ uni- 
versity; entered the Unitarian min- 
istry, and retired from it after a 
brief experience as a pulpit teacher; 
settled in the little town with which 
his ancestors had been associated, 
and, with the exception of three 
journeys to Europe, remained there 
until the end, writing books and 
delivering lectures. 

He was in no sense a recluse, but 
he lived “the quiet life” as simply 
and gladly as any man of his time. 
Reputation came to him early, but 
it was not general for many years. 
He lived in its glow later as simply 
as he had Jived in obseurity. He 
read widely, knew literature in sev- 
eral languages, was familiar with 
the older thought of the East and 
with the younger thought of Europe; 
but he believed that each age must 
do its own thinking, write its own 
books, and live its own life. He bc- 
lieved profoundly in the divinity cf 
man; in the right of each man to 
have a personal relation with God, 
and in the equality which equal ac- 
cess to the Infinite establishes on an 
indestructible basis. He was, there- 
fore, an American of the Americans 
in his faith in free government, in 
free schools, in open libraries, in the 
widest opportunities for education 
and growth. To him America meant 
Opportunity. He rejoiced in the 
simplicity of American life, in the 
democracy of American society. He 
was the most eloquent preacher of 
self-reliance we have had. He was 
not afraid of commercial prosperity 
and he took delight in the working 
power of the country; but he insisted 
on keeping the things made with the 
hands in subjection to the things 
made by the spirit, in keeping the 
soul free from bondage to conven- 
tions or to the burdens and cares 
which come with wealth, in placing 
civic greatness above political suc- 
cess, and in the duty of the Repub- 





lic to give the world a new kind of 
diplomacy and a new example of un- 
selfish public life. 

Emerson’s' most 
works are his poems, his essays, 
“Representative Men,” “Nature,” 
“Society and Solitude,” and his oc- 
casional addresses. He was not a 
great poet in the range of his 
thought or the perfection of his art, 
but he has left a few poems descrip- 
tive or interpretive of Nature on 
her more mysterious or symbolic 
sides which have a place of their own 
by reason of their insight, their 
sense of the unity of things, their 
pure and spiritual beauty. In the 
occasional addresses, spoken mainly 
to young men and on college ocea- 
sions, Emerson presented the ideal- 
istic conception of life with noble 
urgency and a quiet and persuasive 
confidence, expressed not only in his 
words but also in the serenity of his 
bearing and in the rare beauty of his 
expression. He was a_ winning 
speaker; his voice was singularly ex- 
pressive of his thought, and he bore 
himself like one who came from a 
higher and purer world. than ours. 
His message to young men was a 
simple one, as all really deep and 
noble messages must be: follow the 
highest things resolutely; believe in 
the best that is in you; “hitch your 
wagon to a star”; trust in yourself; 
live your own life; keep yourself un- 
spotted from the world. His essays 
contain his philosophy of life and 
art, his confession of faith, his view 
of democracy, his thought about hu- 
man relations, occupations, re- 
sources, pleasures, in a style which 
seems obscure at times because the 
results of thinking rather than its 
processes are presented, but which 
is, at its best, marvelously simple, 
sincere and beautiful. 

The essays are full of passages of 
that kind of eloquence which is the 
matching of great thoughts with 
great words. Ile belongs, with Haw- 
thorne and Poe, in the front rank of 
American writers; and in range, in- 
sight, spirituality, he is our fore- 
most man of letters. The best books 
about him are the Memoir, by Mr. 
J. E. Cabot; the shorter biography 
in the American Men of Letters Se- 
ries, by Oliver Wendell Holmes, and 
“Emerson in Concord,” by Dr. Ed- 
ward Waldo Emerson, his son; but 
real acquaintance with his pure and 
beautiful genius and life can be 
made only by acquaintance with his 
books. This country has given the 
world nothing finer; they ought to 
be in every American home and 
school.—Hamilton W. Mabie, in May 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 
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Every mother can have, free, our 
book on the disorders of children— 


stomach troubles, worms, etc. It 
save many a medica! bill. 


the use of 
FREY’S 


VERMIFUGE 


4 remedy especially adapted to the 
delicate stomach of childhood. It has 
cured children for 60 years, Bottle by 
mail, 25 cents. 

E. & $. FREY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


will 
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CROP INSURANCE. 


Some Interesting Details in Regard 
to the Work That Has Been Taken 
in Iland by the Virginia Mutual 


Insurance Association of Rich- 
mond, Va.—Insuranee Against 


Loss or Damage to Growing Crops 
by Hail the Principal Feature of 


Its Business—It is Under the 
Same Management as the Park 


Region Mutual Hail Insurance As- 
sociation Branch Office, Raleigh, 
N. ©., Which Has Been Doing 
Business for Nine Years Past. 


An organization to which it is 
proper to make special reference in 
the columns of this paper is that 
named in the above heading—the 
Virginia Mutual Insurance Associa- 
tion, of Richmond, Va. 

This Association was incorporated 
under the general laws of Virginia 
on March 7, 1903, for the purpose of 
writing mutual insurance against 
loss or damage to growing crops by 
hail storms, and against loss to all 
other species of property, real, per- 
sonal and mixed, by fire, lightning, 
eyclone and tornado. 

The officers of this Association are 
as follows: C. P. Reeves, President ; 
O. L. Johnson, Vice-President; P. 
Peterson, Treasurer; O. A. Osmond- 
son, Secretary; and R. V. Marye, 
Counsel. Directors: Charles P. 
Reeves, P. Peterson and O. J. John- 
son. This Association has the same 
financial backing and the same man- 
agement as the Park Region Mutual 
Hail Insurance Association Branch 
Office, Raleigh, N. C., and both Asso- 
ciations are equally reliable. 

The Park Region Mutual Hail As- 
sociation was organized in 1894, for 
the benefit gf its members. It has 
been paying losses, sustained by 
farmers to their growing crops, by 
hail storms, for nine years. 

Over two hundred losses were paid 
in North Carolina during season of 
1902. 

Mr. Peterson, Mr. Reeves and Mr. 
Johnson reside at Glenwood, Minn.. 
and are highly spoken of by the State 
officials, Senators and Congressmen 
from Minnestota. The active man- 
ager of the business at Richmond is 
Mr. O. A. Osmondson, the Secretary, 
who is an underwriter of many years’ 
standing and who is highly spoken 
of by all who know him. 

It is impossible to speak too high- 
ly of the work that is being done 
by these two Associations. 

Losing a erep of a considerable 
portion of it often means financial 
embarrassment and perhaps financial 
ruin. 

There is no moral hazard in a hail 
insurance. If occurs the in- 
sured can in no case be accused of 
bringing it about. 

Successful farmers and _ business 
men agree that it 1s a wise policy 
to spend a small amount to protect 
the whole amount. 

Time, labor, wear and tear of ma- 
chinery, hired help, and necessary 
eash for current expenses are invest- 
ed in the raising of a crop. The pro- 
tection of these investments against 
ravages by hail storms is very es- 
sential. 

The moderate cost of a poliey will 
not be missed, while the destruction 
of a crop may upset the business eal- 
culations of a lifetime. 

In case no loss is sustained, what- 
ever the policy has cost, has been 
expended in a good cause, namely, 
to assist some worthy member who 
is a loser. 

In hail insurance the policyholder 
is free from the extra burden 


loss 


from policyholders perpetrating 


| fraud upon companies, as is so fre- 
| quently the case in fire and life in- 


surance, 
A farmer who has obligations to 


of | 


| cost, resulting from incendiarism and 


= 
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meet, a family to support, and chil- 
dren to educate is not doing himself, 
or his, justice, if he neglects to pro- 


| tect the results of his efforts. 


The risk taken, per acre, on fruit, 
garden truck, and tobacco, is limit- 
ed to $100.00 or less; cotton $15.00 
or less, and other crops $8.00 or legs 
acre, 

On October Ist, following, it is ae- 
eurately known as to what it will 
take to pay all losses and the actual 
and necessary expenses during the 
season, and that time each _ policy- 
holder must pay his pro rata assess- 
ment which can, in no ease, exceed 
4 per cent of the face of policy. 
There is no other assessment. 

our per cent is rarely ever levied, 
except during seasons when hail 
storms of unprecedented severity oc- 
eur. This wide latitude is one of the 
several strong safeguards of this As- 
sociation. 

Kvery farmer in the State ought by 
all means to avail himself of the sys- 
tem of this Association. Its policies 
are as safe as United States bonds. 
—Commercial and Financial World. 





NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


_ 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE. 

President—W.B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan County. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raleigh, Wake County. 

Lecturer—J. C. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 


Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne County. 
Chaplain—KRev. W. 8. Mercer, Moyock, 
Currituck County. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, 


Beaufort County. 
Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpelah, Lincoln County. 
EXKCUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G:aham, Warrenton. 
Dr. J. E. Peison, Pikeville. 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, 
JUDICIARY COMMITTEE, 
John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J.K. Hughes, HilJsboro, 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, 
President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 
Vice-President—O. W. Blacknall, Kittrell. 
Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 

Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J. F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Heck, Moses Cone, 


District Vice-Presidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P H. Keck, Southern 


Pines; Moses Cone, Blowing Rock. 





AGRICULTUFAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION, 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 

S. L. Patterson, ex efficio, Chairman. 

District Members:—(1) John M. Forehand 
Edenton; (2) J. B. Stokes, Windsor; (3) Wm. 
Dunn, Newbern; (4) C. N. Allen, Auburn; 
(5) R. W. Scott, Melville; (6) A. IT. McCal- 
lum, Red Springs; (7) J. P. McRae, Laurin- 
burg; (8) K. L. Doughton; Laurel Sprinsg; 
(9) W. A. Graham, Machpelah; (10) A, Can- 
non, Horse Shoe, 

OFFICERS, 


8. L. Patterson, Commissioner, 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State Chemist 

Tait butler, State Veterinarian. 
Franklin Sherman, Jr., Bosomotegiat. 
Gerald McCarthy, Botanist and Biologist. 
H. H. Brimley, Naturalist and Curator. 
Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh. 





FARMERS’ PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 


President—J.S. Cuningham, Cuninghams, 
sgecretary—W. P. Batchelor, Raleigh. 

















